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TWO NOTES ON TITUS ANDRONICUS 


In the September (1929) number of PMLA, I have attempted 
to establish the first quarto of Titus Andronicus as that one of the 
four early editions which is closest to the MS. of the author.* I 
there suggest altering the received text of the play in 31 instances 
to bring it into closer conformity with the first quarto readings. 
If I am correct in my weighing of evidence, the stage-directions and 
speech-headings of the first quarto? will similarly take on a new 
importance in the eyes of the textual critic. 


(1) The stage-direction before I, i, 18. 

The reading of the First Folio—and that obtaining in modern 
editions—is “ Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft with the Crowne.” 
The three quartos * read merely: “ Marcus Andronicus with the 
Crowne,” and print the words directly above the first line of Mar- 
cus’ speech, centering them after the manner of a speech-heading, 
rather than placing them, as was often the case with stage-direc- 
tions, at the right of the page. Furthermore, the first six speeches 
of the play (of which this is the third) show speech-headings 
similarly centered above their first lines—the seventh speech being 
the first to place the speaker’s name on the same line with the 


1 With the obvious exception of Act III, se. ii, which appeared for the 
first time in the First Folio. 

? Although the unique copy of the first quarto (1594) has never been 
reproduced and is not at present accessible to scholars, it has been care- 
fully collated with the second quarto (1600) by Mr. Evald Ljunggren, 
Librarian of Lund University, and the findings have been published in the 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, XLI, 211-5. 

* Mr. Ljunggren does not specifically refer to this reading, but in view 
of the care with which his collating was done, it may be assumed that 
absence from his list indicates similarity between the two first editions. 
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opening words of his speech, and to the left. It seems to me then 
highly probable that the original author intended these words for 
a mere speech-heading ; that Marcus Andronicus was not conceived 
of as entering at this point, but as having been on the stage from 
the opening of the play; and that he was implicitly referred to in 
the first stage-direction : “ Enter the Tribunes and Senatours aloft.” 
Such an interpretation would allow this most important of tribunes 
to enter with the imperial crown before the rival claimants had 
striven for it “by factions and by friends.” I therefore suggest 
reducing the note of entry in modern editions to a single descrip- 
tive phrase: “ Marc. (holding the crown) : Princes that strive,” etc. 


(2) The speech-headings before I, i, 358, 360, 368, 369, and 371. 
Camb. eds. 
Before line Qq F, Capell & Craig Neilson 


358 two sonnes two Sonnes Quintus & Quintus & Quintus & 
Martius Martius Martius 
360 sonne sonne Martius Quintus Quintus 
368 3.Sonne 1.Sonne Quintus Martius Lucius 
369 2.Sonne 2.Sonne Martius Quintus Martius 
371 2.Sonne 2.Sonne Martius Quintus Martius 


At line 358 the three quartos * and the First Folio read: “ Titus 
two sonnes speakes.” For the following reasons, I venture the 
opinion that this is an error for “ Titus 2.Sonne [1. e., Titus’ 2nd 
Son] speakes.” Such a reading would make specific the other- 
wise vague speech-heading at 360: “Titus sonne speakes,” which 
would then indicate a second speech by the speaker of 358. It 
would eliminate the irregularity, apparent in the three quartos, of 
introducing a speech by an unnamed 3rd son before one had been 
assigned to a 2nd son—an irregularity that probably caused the 
Folio editors to change “3.Sonne” to “1.Sonne.” It would ex- 
plain Titus’ use of the singular noun in the succeeding line: “ What 
villaine was it spake that word?” * as well as his later outburst 
against this particular son: “ Speake thou no more, if all the rest 


will speede ” (372). And it would help differentiate between the 


‘In this instance Mr. Ljunggren specifically quotes the first quarto 
reading and points out its identity with that of the second quarto. 

5 The plural “these boyes” of 365 does not require a double speaker in 
358, for Lucius had already spoken for the dead Mutius (I, i, 347-8) 
before the 2nd son raised his voice. 
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characters of these all too colorless younger brothers. The second 
son, speaking now four times, would consistently show himself the 
fearless champion of the dead ; while the 3rd son, speaking but once, 
would appear the tactful conciliator: “He is not with himselfe, 
let vs withdraw” (368). This reading would also make slightly 
more plausible the form “ speakes ” in 358, although, as otker 3rd 
person plural forms in -s are found on rare occasions in the play, 
this possibility would not in itself be sufficient to justify the change. 
As for deciding which of the two young men is to be identified 
as Quintus and which as Martius, I see no definite indication in 
the play. And since I follow Professor Austin K. Gray, of Haver- 
ford College, in believing that Act II—in which the boys are 
named—was written by Shakespeare, and Act I—in which they are 
numbered—was not, I do not see that this makes-much difference. 
The impractical, poetic youths of the second act are both different 
from the brief-spoken fighters of the first. But if an attempt must 
be made in a modern edition to give them baptismal names, I should 
be inclined to follow Capell, and call the second lad Martius, and 
the third Quintus, on the basis of two speeches (II, iii, 250 and 
257) in which Martius shows somewhat more spirit than does his 
companion by acting as spokesman in the colloquy with the Em- 
peror. 
JosePH S. G. Botton 


Skidmore College 


MACDOBETH 


Dr. Tannenbaum was right to suspect the ‘ Macdobeth’ entry in 
the Stationers’ Registers (MLN., xuiv, 13), but his condemnation 
is too comprehensive. He was unable to find the entry in Arber 
because it occurs in the Court-Book section of Register B, which 
Arber was not allowed to print, and it is evident that the search 
conducted by Dr. Tannenbaum’s friend did not justify his confident 
negative assertion. 

The entry is at the foot of fol. 262* and runs: 


Tho: Millington ./. Thomas Myllington is likewise fyned at ijs, vjd for printinge of 
a ballad contrarye to order wch he alsoe p'sently paid./. 
Md the ballad intuled The taming of a shrewe Also one oth Ballad of Macdobeth. 


The italicized portion is crossed out in the Register: it is in a 
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different hand from the rest, and is, I have little doubt, a modern 
fabrication. The writing is rather bad and some of the readings 
doubtful: the last word may be either ‘ Macdobeth ’ or ‘ Macedbeth ’. 
Had Dr. Tannenbaum searched a little further he might have 
found that the genuine part of the entry was cited by Herbert in 
1790 (Typographical Antiquities, 111, 1379). I drew attention to 
the suspicious character of the addition in a paper on ‘ The Decrees 
and Ordinances of the Stationers’ Company ’ read before the Biblio- 
graphical Society in Dec. 1927 (The Library, vit, 418). 


W. W. GREG 
London 


THE PARSON OF WROTHAM IN SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE 


It is a well known fact that when Shakspere’s Henry IV was 
first acted, Sir John Falstaff appeared as “Sir John Oldcastle.” 
Oldcastle was known as a Protestant martyr, and he had been 
celebrated by Bale and Foxe. His treatment at the hands of 
Shakspere was resented, and as a result The First Part. of the True 
& Honorable History, of the Life of Sir Iohn Old-Castle, The 
Good Lord Cobham was acted by the Lord Admiral’s men, probably 
in 1599.1 In this play Oldcastle is restored to a position of dignity, 
and the comic part is borne by Sir John, parson of Wrotham, it 
being the obvious purpose of the authors to transfer the vices of 
Shakspere’s “ Oldcastle ” to a priest of the Roman Catholic faith.’ 
Sir John’s first speech (ll. 154-68) is a roisterous denunciation 
of the Protestants, “theeues and rebels, sblood heretikes, Plaine 
heretikes.” But he loses no time in betraying his own vagabond 
character. When Suffolk refuses a purse offered by the Bishop, 
Sir John says, 


1 First printed in 1600. The authors were Drayton, Munday, Hathway 
and Wilson. See edition by John Robertson MacArthur, Chicago, 1907. 
For evidence that the new characterization of Oldcastle was designed as 
a corrective see the prologue. 

2 MacArthur (op. cit., pp. 44-9) believes, however, that for the actual 
characterization of Sir John the dramatists were more indebted to the 


friar in Peele’s Edward I. than to Falstaff. 
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Were ye all three vpon New-Market heath, 
You should not neede straine curt’sie who should ha’t, 
Sir Iohn would quickly rid ye of that care. (ll. 195-7) 


And shortly after he fully exposes himself in a soliloquy. 


A Priest in shew, but (in plaine termes) a Theefe: 
Yet let me tell you too, an honest Theefe: 

One that will take it where it may be spar’d, 

And spend it freely in good fellowship. 


Besides, to comfort me..... 
I haue my Doll, my Concubine as ’twere, 
To frolicke with, a lusty bouncing gyrle. (ll. 293-304) 


Sir John and his Doll continue to furnish amusement throughout 
the play. 

It has been supposed * that the name, “ Sir John of Wrotham,” 
was suggested by a passage in Holinshed in which the English 
writers who lived in the reign of Henry IV are mentioned. The 
list begins with Chaucer, and includes Gower and Richard Scroope, 
and “Iohn Wrotham, a Carmelite frier of London, and after made 
warden of an house of his order in Calis.”* This John Wrotham: 
was evidently a very respectable person, and there is a far more 
likely source for the “ Parson of Wrotham.” In Fabyan’s chroni- 
cle, immediately after the account of Oldcastle’s execution, the 
following passage occurs: 

And aboute that season, the persone of Wortham in Norfolke which tyme 
had haunted Newmarket heth and there robbyd and spoyled many of ye 


kynges Subgettes was nowe with his Concubyne brought unto Newgate 
where he lastly dyed.® 


* MacArthur, op. cit., p. 144. 
4Ed. London, 1808, III, 59. 
5 First ed. 1516, Vol. 11., Fol. clxxix, v. 


The same account occurs in Gregory’s chronicle. 


Ande the same day (i. e. that of Oldcastle’s execution) the per- 
son of Wortham, theffe, and hys peramowre was broughte unto 
Westemyster Halle. And he was sente to Newgate, and there he 
dyde. 
[The Historical Collections of A Citizen of London . . ., ed. James 
Gairdner (Camden Soc., 1876), p. 116.] 


Cf. Kingsford, C. L., Chronicles of London, Oxford, 1905, p. 270 for a 
variant reading in Cotton Vitellius A XVI. 
Francis Blomefield reprinted the following which he had seen in Ms.: 
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The Christian name “ John ” is nothing in favor of the Carmelite 
friar, as it was a generic name for a country priest.° Nor is the 
difference between Wrotham and Wortham of any significance, 
especially not since Fabyan referred to one of the three Wrothams 
in Norfolk.’ 

As the chronicle, or chronicles, which the authors of Sir John 
Oldcastle saw, made the time of the parson’s arrest correspond to 
that of Oldcastle’s execution, and as some pains were taken to save 
Sir John of Wrotham from the scaffold in Part One, we may safely 
conjecture that he appeared in the final scene of the second part, 
which is now lost. 


R. E. BENNETT 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CAXTON’S RECUYELL AND SHAKESPEARE’S TROILUS 


It is believed that Shakespeare made use of an earlier play in 
his Troilus, and that, from the close resemblance between Troilus 
and Iron Age, Heywood made use of the same. Since the prologue 
and act v, scene 5 of Troilus show a knowledge of Caxton and not 
Lydgate, while the rest shows a use of one or the other, it has been 
thought that Shakespeare’s ultimate source is Caxton’s Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye rather than Lydgate’s Troy Book. But, 
inasmuch as some question the authorship of the prologue and 
many agree that little or none of act v, scenes 4-10, is Shakes- 


In 1418, the parson of Wrotham in Norfolk, which had haunted 
Newmarket Heathe, and there robbed and spoiled many, was with 
his concubine to Newgat of London where he died. 
[An Hssay Towards a Topographical History of the County of 
Norfolk, Vol. 1., London, 1805, p. 472.] 
* Cf. MacArthur, op. cit., p. 44 and note. 
™Also spelled Wretham, Weretham and Wertham. The scene of the 
parson’s activities in the play is largely in Kent where there is also a 
town of Wrotham. Blomefield (op. cit., ibid.) conjectured that the thiev- 
ing priest of the chronicles was either Will. De-Lawe of Hast (or Great) 
Wrotham, or his successor 
2 John S. P. Tatlock, “ The Siege of Troy in Shakespeare and Heywood,” 
PMLA, xxx, 753-759. 
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peare’s, the use of Caxton alone throughout has remained no more 
than a probability. I find that while there is no material in 
Trotlus that is in Lydgate and not in Caxton, there is matter in 
the play and the Recuyell that is not in the Troy Book. This evi- 
dence all occurs in the same scene.” 

In Iv, v, 17-53, Cressida, brought to the Grecian camp by Dio- 
medes, is welcomed hospitably by Agamemnon, Nestor, Ulysses, 
Achilles, Patroclus, and Menelaus. Likewise in Caxton: 


The comyng of breseyda plesid moche to alle 

the grekes. And they cam theder and fested 

her And demaunded of her tydynges of Troye and 
of the kynge Pryant / and of them that were 

wyth Inne. And she sayd unto hem as moche as 
she knewe curtoysly. Than alle the grettest that 
were there promysyd her to kepe her and ‘holde her 
as dere as her doughter. (p. 605). 


In Lydgate (111, 4425), Creseyda is received, not by the Grecian 
commanders, but by Calchas. 

The most conclusive evidence appears in the second half of this 
scene in Troilus, that is, in the encounter between Hector and Ajax. 
Hector, giving his reasons for wishing to end the combat, says: 


Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed. (Iv, v, 120-1) .* 


This shows a striking verbal likeness to Caxton’s: 


thelamon Ayax that was sone of kynge thelamon 
and exione And was cosyn germayn of hector... 


And therby hector knewe that he was his cosyn 
germaine sone of his aunte. (p. 589). 


Lydgate merely calls Ajax “ cousin ” (111, 2078). While the word 
german occurs once or twice elsewhere in Shakespeare in the sense 
of relation or cousin, inasmuch as cousin-german is found only here 


2 Although there is no definite proof that the comparison of a ship to 
* Perseus’ horse” (I, iii, 40-42) shows a knowledge of Caxton rather than 
Ovid, I believe that it does, since Shakespeare seems to have in mind 
Caxton’s version of the origin of Pegasus, in which he rationalizes the 
“hors fleyng” as really a ship (p. 196). 

* This passage may probably have been in the original play, as it is in 
Heywood. See PMLA, xxx, 751. 
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in Troilus, the resemblance to Caxton is significant. Finally, as 
in Shakespeare Hector says, “ Let me embrace thee, Ajax” (IV, v. 
135), so in Caxton, “hector for curtoisye enbraced hym in his 
armes and made hym grete chiere” (p. 590). In Lydgate the 
incident closes merely with the request of Ajax that Hector make 
the Trojans cease pursuing the Greeks (111, 2106 ff.). 


ELIZABETH STEIN 
University of California 


“A WIDE SEA OF WAX” 


In the most recent edition (1928) of Timon of Athens (The 
Arden Shakespeare), Professor Ernest Hunter Wright says, of the 
phrase “a wide sea of wax” (1, 1, 47): “ Probably a hopelessly 
corrupt passage. It has been thought to allude to the ancient 
practice of writing on tablets covered with wax; also to mean ‘a 
waxing sea,’ i. e., a swelling sea; both explanations seem desperate.” 

The context shows, I think, that the proper reading is “a wide 
sea of air.” The poet in the play says to the painter: 


My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of air: no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind. 


The reference to the “eagle flight ” indicates that Shakespeare’s 
thought in the third line was of the air or sky. “Sea of air” is 
not, in Shakespeare, a queer phrase; he uses “ sea of troubles” in 
Hamlet. Moreover, in Timon, Iv, 2, 23, he has the very phrase 
“sea of air”: 
Leak’d is our bark, 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 


Hearing the surges threat: we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 


This scene, up to line 30, is ascribed by Professor Wright, and by 
nearly all other critics, to Shakespeare. The same is true of the 
opening scene of the play up to line 175. 

Harry T. Baker 


Goucher College 
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ROBERT YARRINGTON 


According to the DNB., “ Nothing has been discovered concern- 
ing Robert Yarington,” the disputed author* of the well-known 
“Two Lamentable Tragedies. The one, of the murther of Maister 
Beech a Chaundler in Thames-streete, and his boye, done by 
Thomas Merry. The other of a young childe murthered in a Wood 
by two Ruffins, with the consent of his Vnckle. By Rob. Yaring- 
ton,” 1601. At the end of the play we read: “ FINIS. Rob. Yaring- 
ton. Laus Deo,” which led Dr. W. W. Greg to make an interesting 
conjecture.” 


The piece, as we have it, was certainly copied out and to some extent 
edited by one hand, for the curious direction ‘to the people’ for ‘ aside’ 
occurs in both parts, and certain peculiarities of spelling run through- 
out. These are due, I believe, not to Chettle, but to Yarington, the scribe, 
as I take it, who placed his name at the end of the MS.* whence it 
found its [way] on to the title-page. 


This suggestion is made more plausible by the fact (unnoticed 
before) that in An Annuall Catalogue ... of the Company of 
Scrivenors * of the Citty of London, preserved in the Bodleian MS., 
Rawl. D. 51, a “ Robt. Yarrington jun".” is recorded as having 
obtained in 1603 his freedom of the Company by apprenticeship 
served in the shop of John Partridge.® While certainty is impossi- 


1See Sir E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (1923), mr, 518. To 
this may be added, A. C. Baugh’s ed. of William Haughton’s Hnglishmen 
for my Money (1917), 48, and a review by W. W. Greg, Mod. Lang. Rev., 
xm (Jan., 1918), 100; S. R. Golding, “The Authorship of the ‘Two 
Lamentable Tragedies ’,” Notes € Queries, cLI (13 Nov., 1926), 347; R. A. 
Law, “Further Notes on ‘Two Lamentable Tragedies’,” ibid., cL1m (6 
Aug., 1927), 93. The earlier arguments that Day, Chettle, and Haughton 
were the authors have been abandoned in favour of a tyro at dramatic 
writing. 

2 Henslowe’s Diary (1904-8), m, 208. It may be noted that this sug- 
gestion, although part of an argument [since withdrawn in the review 
of Baugh] for composite authorship, merits attention for its own sake. 

* A parallel case is found in a transcript of Daborne’s The Poore Mans 
Comfort in MS. Egerton, 1994 (f. 292r), where, however, the author’s 
name is also given: “Finis/FINIS/By R: Dabourne/The poore Manns 
Comfort./The Ende of the Pore manns Comfort/By P. Massam/FINIS/.” 

*Or, before the charter of 1615/16, the Writers of the Court Letter. 

® Folio 27v. Partridge was a prosperous scrivener and was later master 
of the Company. Yarrington, Jr., may or may not have been related to the 
“Jno: Yarrington” (f. 26r) who obtained his freedom in 1578 from the 
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ble, the suggestion is on the whole attractive that this scrivener and 
the man whose name appears on the title-page and at the end of 
the play are the same. Whether we should consider the senior 
Yarrington as the transcriber is doubtful, as his son need not have 
signed himself “junior.” Although it may be presumed that the 
latter was still a youth in 1594/95, when it has been plausibly 
argued that the play was written, it is unnecessary to suppose that 
the manuscript was transcribed at that date. However, if the 
Statutes of 1615/16 represented the custom, his entrance into the 
Company had been preceded by at least seven years’ apprenticeship. 


BERNARD M. WAGNER 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CANARY WINE AND CAMPASPE 


The discussion of the authorship of the first song in Campaspe 
turns in part upon the date when Canary wine was first imported 
into England. Observing the mention of “fatt Canary” in the 
first line, Dr. W. W. Greg rejected the attribution to Lyly, noting 
that Campaspe was printed in 1584, and adding, “ The first men- 
tion of its importation I have been able to find in the Calendar 
of State Papers is in June, 1597.” Other scholars accept 1597 as 
the earliest date for the importation of Canary wine. I wish 
to show that a song referring to contemporary use of Canary wine 
in England might have been written as early as 1584 or indeed 
much earlier. 

There is ample evidence that English trade with the Canaries 
existed practically throughout the sixteenth century. In 1526, 
Bristol merchants trading with the West Indies had established 
a trade between the Canaries and England, and in the later years 
of Henry VIII English ships frequented the Spanish Canaries 


shop of “Fr: Kidd,” the dramatist’s father. The former is mentioned 
also in 1589 (f. 26v) and in 1596-7 (f. 27r) where he is called “ John. 
Yarlington senr” (an error for “ Yarrington”). 

*'W. W. Greg, “The Authorship of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays,” MLR, 
1, 48; Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), p. 404; W. J. 
Lawrence, Times Lit. Supp., Dec. 20, 1923, p. 894; J. R. Moore, PMLA, 
XLI, 623. 
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and the Portuguese Azores. On the voyages to and from Guinea, 
vessels sometimes put in at and traded with these islands. In 1568, 
the Spanish ambassador said that there were “ many rich English 
ships at the Canaries.” Even after the open rupture with Spain, 
in 1585, English trade with the Canaries continued, and may 
have increased.” 

That Canary wine formed a part of this trade there is every 
reason to believe. Wines and sugars from the Canaries were being 
imported in English ships as early as 1540. Thomas Nicols, who 
for seven years was resident agent for Thomas Lock, Anthony 
Hickman, and Edward Castlyn, London Merchants of great credit 
“trading regularly in the Canary Islands” as early as 1550, 
informs us that great quantity of “singular good wine” was 
produced there.* As the sugar trade declined, production of wine 
increased; in 1587 many sugar plantations in the Canaries were 
being transformed into vineyards.’ Richard Newman, an English 
sailor, testified in 1587 before the fiscal of the Holy Office in 
Grand Canary that in 1584 a ship in which he shared brought a 
cargo of wheat to Canary and “ took a cargo of wines and sugars 
for London.”® Canary wine is mentioned in a list of imports 
into England in 1595.7 After the end of the Earl of Leicester’s 
lease of the wine customs, the import “ was divided into two farms, 
first that of the French and Rhenish wines, and secondly that 
of the Sweet wines mostly imported from Spain and the Canaries.” * 


* English Merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the Canaries. Ha- 
tracts from the Archives... of the... Marquess of Bute, ed. by L. 
de Alberti and A. B. Chapman (London, 1912), pp. xii-xiv; J. A. William- 
son, “ England and the Opening of the Atlantic,” Cambridge History of the 
British Empire (New York, 1929), p. 33; Hakluyt’s Voyages (London, 
1810), 1, 458-62, 471, 496, 533-4, etc.; Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth (Oxford, 1925), m, 391. 

*J. A. Williamson, op. cit., p. 33. The evidence is found in the High 
Court of the Admiralty Examinations, Nos. 3 and 4, passim, 1538-1542. 

* Hakluyt’s Voyages, II, 458-62. 

5 English Merchants, p. xvii. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

7 Blizabethan Domestic State Papers MSS., 1595, Vol. 255, No. 56, as 
cited in English Merchants. 

® A. P. Newton, “The Establishment of the Great Farm of the English 
Customs,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series 
(London, 1918), 1, 144. 
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Though there are no records as to the precise amount of Canary 
wine brought into England in these years, the evidence seems to 
justify the statement that it was being imported throughout the 
century and that the final quarter of the century saw a considerable 
increase in the trade. 

Dr. Greg thinks that Canary wine must have been “a popular 
favourite ” when the song in Campaspe was written.® This seems 
an unwarranted assumption. It is known that all Lyly’s plays, 
except The Woman in the Moon, were written for the child actors, 
and were acted at Court, in the little theatre in Blackfriars, or the 
small theatre near St. Paul’s. Chambers says, “ Nothing written 
by Lyly for... any adult stage is known to exist.”*° There can be 
no doubt that the child actors played to a small and select public.** 
One may admit that in 1580 or 1584 Canary wine was not a 
popular favourite and yet insist that in those years a reference to 
it would have been appreciated by a small choice audience. 

In conclusion, I should like to challenge two of Professor 
Moore’s statements. He thinks that the first stanza of the first 
song in Campaspe is carelessly assigned to Granichus.’? May not 
Granichus as prospective host fittingly introduce the song? The 
parts of this song seem to me quite in character. With regard 
to the song in Mother Bombie, 111, iii, Professor Moore says, 
“ Blount, or his reviser, followed both stage directions ” [in the 
quartos of 1594 and 1598], and attributed to the old men, Memphio 
and Stellio, a “tender love duet” intended for Accius and Silena. 
Is it not clear that a song written by Dekker or another for the 
characters mentioned in the quartos, Memphio and Stellio, would 
not have been a “tender love duet”? The fact that in spite of 
stage directions the song does suit Accius and Silena is pretty 
decisive proof that Blount printed the song originally written for 
this place. An impartial examination of the other songs in rela- 


* Op. cit., p. 48. 

10 The Elizabethan Stage, 111, 412; and see H. N. Hillebrand, The Child 
Actors (Urbana, 1926), pp. 137-43, 262-64. 

11 J. Q. Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses (Boston, 1917), p. 112; Com- 
plete Works of John Lyly, ed. Bond (Oxford, 1902), 1, 36; A. Nicoll, 
British Drama (New York, 1925), p. 91. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 633-4. 
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tion to the context will, I believe, lead to the conviction that most 
of them are reasonably adapted to the situations and the characters. 
Is it true, as Feuillerat says, that “Les chansons originales sont 


perdues ?” 
GrorceE W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 


TWO NOTES ON THE TOWNELEY SECOND 
SHEPHERDS’ PLAY 


1. Line 352. 
My foytt slepys, by Ihesus, and I water fastand. 


The First Shepherd is waking from his sleep with his comrades 
on the moor. The second half of the line is unintelligible as given 
in the manuscript. The change of water to walter, ‘roll or toss 
about,’ restores the sense. The word occurs earlier in the same 
play, line 236, in which Mak, in reply to the question, 


How farys thi wyff? by my hoorde, how farys sho? 
answers, 
Lyys walteryng, by the roode, by the fyere, lo! 


2. Line 391. 
A house full of yong tharmes! 
The dewill knok outt thare harnes! 
Wo is hym has many barnes 
And therto lytyll brede! 

Mak is lamenting the number of his children. In the first line 
above, Professor Manly, Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama, 1, 107, corrected the rhyme by substituting tharnes for 
tharmes, and he has been followed in this by two later editors. 
But tharmes fits the context perfectly, being virtually equivalent 
to ‘bellies,’ and the author’s readiness to use occasional inaccurate 
rhymes appears elsewhere in the play: 95, 99, grefys—lyffys; 186- 
8, tenory—hye—me; 283-5, lyft—syght—shyft; 467-70, feete— 
wytt—mete—grete ; 678, 682, slake it—nakyd. 


WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. 


Cornell Uniwersity 
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A POSSIBLE NEW SOURCE FOR MOLIERE’S TARTUFFE 


In Juan de Zabaleta’s Zl Dia de fiesta por la manana, Madrid, 
1654, an interesting and too little known example of Spanish char- 
acter-writing, one portrait in a gallery of twenty, El Hypocrita* 
might well be recognized as a possible model of Tartuffe; not, of 
course, of the incidents in the play, but of the protagonist’s essen- 
tial character. Zabaleta presents a religious impostor, a gifted 
actor, self-indulgent, concupiscent, clever and unscrupulous. More 
even, Zabaleta has caught him in various attitudes strikingly fami- 
liar to the reader of Tartuffe, and one, indeed, which definitely 
recalls Orgon’s first impressions of him. This part is, of course, 
the most convincing, but it will be well also to draw attention to 
other details, unimportant in themselves, but all contributing to 
an appreciable weight of cumulative evidence. 

A sensualist, then, like Tartuffe, Zabaleta’s Hypocrita might well 
‘manger autant que six’ (192) or well be ‘gros et gras, le teint 
frais, et la bouche vermeille’ (234, cf. 647), or drink at his 
breakfast ‘ quatre grands coups de vin’ (255), for 


en estando acabado de vestir, abre vna alacenita que tiene en lo mas 
escuro del alcoba: y echa en vn vidro (sic) no melindroso de Venecia, vn 
poco de vino de San Martin, que es como vino de vn Santo, le quiere traer 
consigo por reliquia: moja en el media dozena de vizcochos largos y anchos. 
Bebe sobre ellos vn buen trago del mismo vino; y porque no le salga el 
olor a la boca, se come tras del otros dos vizcochillos (p. 196). 


He has purposely left his excellent bed in such condition that he 
may be suspected of having slept on the floor: 


Dexase la cama, despues de levantado, ni de todo punto descompuesta, 
porque si entra alli alguna alma piadosa pueda dezir que el estar la cama 
deshecha es disimulo, para que piensen que ha dormido en ella, auiendo 
dormido sin duda en el corcho que delante de ella haze oficio de tapete 


(p. 195). 


This clever suggestion of ascetic life recalls Tartuffe’s parting 
injunction to Laurent, although meant for the ears of Dorine: 
‘Laurent, serrez ma haire avec ma discipline,’ which in its his- 


Cap. va. A recent annotated edition by G. L. Doty, to the pages of 
which I shall refer, makes it easily accessible: Rom. Forsch., xix (1928), 
147-274; xm (1928), 275-400. For Tartuffe I shall quote the lines in 


Despois-Mesnard. 
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trionic aptness also reminds one of the Hypocrita’s tactics on leav- 
ing his house: ‘ Llega al vmbral de la puerta y parase en él: alli, 
porque ay quien le vea, se persigna con vnas Cruzes muy bien 
formadas ...’ (p. 196). He has an eye for a servant girl’s 
attractions, as Tartuffe had for Dorine’s, for in choosing his calls 
he reflects that, as to Dofia Fulana: ‘la donzelleja que la sirve es 
tan hermosa, que mirandola no ay mal rato’ (p. 196). 
But now we come to the Hypocrita’s aspect and behaviour in 

church. Orgon’s description will be remembered: 

Chaque jour 4 l’église il venoit, d’un air doux, 

Tout vis-a-vis de moi se mettre & deux genoux. 

Il attiroit les yeux de l’assemblée entiére 

Par l’ardeur dont au Ciel il poussoit sa priére; 


Il faisoit des soupirs, de grands élancements, 
Et baisoit humblement la terre & tous moments (283 ff.). 


Thus the Hypocrita, on entering: 


Echa con mesura humilde [d’un air douw] la vista por la Iglesia, y va a 
hincarse de rodillas donde vé que esta la gente de mejor porte: alli es 
donde quiere clauar el engafio. Pone ambas rodillas [@ deuw genous] en el 
suelo con sossegado reposo, dando a entender que va muy assiento [sic]. 
Mira de hito en hito [tout vis-d-vis?] al Altar, y luego poco a poco va 
dexando caer los parpados, como que contempla (p. 197). 


Here the author interrupts his description to assure us that the 
hypocrite, as Tartuffe might well have done, was only ‘ pensando 
en qual de aquellos que tiene admirados con la virtud que finge, se 
morira y le hara su testamentario, que es lo mismo que hazerle su 
heredero’ (p. 197) and this, it will be remembered, Orgon finally 
did (cf. 1175). But, returning to our hypocrite, still in prayer: 
‘Despues que ha estado de rodillas grande rato delante del Altar 
nuestro hipocrita, para despedirse dél, se humilla y besa el suelo’ 
(pp. 197-198) [et baisoit humblement la terre]. And here, finally, 
is the picture of “l’ardeur dont au ciel il poussoit sa priére ”; his 
“soupirs,” his “ grands élancements ” : 


Al Euangelio se leuanta, junta los pies, pone las manos dentro del 
sombrero, dexando fuera los pulgares, fija los ojos en el Sacerdote, y 
suspendese inmobil en figura de estatua. Llega el memento primero, 
ponese de extasis, y d& vnos baiuenes tan sutiles, que parece que le menea 
el aire (p. 198). 


I do not know of any translation into French of Zabaleta’s book 
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that could have been utilized for the Tartuffe, but there is no 
objection to assuming that Moliére may have read the original. 
At any rate, it would seem that Zabaleta’s Z] Hypocrita cannot be 
neglected in any study of the genesis of the Tartuffe. As an essen- 
tially complete sketch of the main character, it may be considered 
as convincing as Aretino’s Ipocrito, and, in the field of Mo- 
liére’s Spanish borrowings,’ more important than Lugo y Davila’s 
Los Dos Hermanos, Tirso’s Marta La Piadosa, Castillo Solérzano’s 
La Gardufia de Sevilla and even Salas Barbadillo’s La Hija de 
Celestina. Indeed, Montufar’s disarming self-accusation when un- 
masked in the latter novel, although it has acquired great im- 
portance as a peripety in Moliére’s play, is after all an incidental 
expression of one of the hero’s main characteristics. These we 
find in Zabaleta’s sketch presented and organized, together with 
some of the notable details of conduct, into one single character 
and into a separate portrait entitled, as Moliére’s play itself might 
have been, The Hypocrite. The likeness to Tartuffe, of course, 
is not complete. There is a suggestive outline, fertilizing hints, 
rather than a model; but after all, in dealing with a spirit like 
Moliére’s, such a basis for creative effort is really the one most 
commonly acceptable. 
JOsEPH E. GILLET 
Bryn Mawr College 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES FOR MOLIERE’S AVARE, 
FEMMES SAVANTES, AND TARTUFFE 


When Moliére, actor and stage-director, composed, he must have 
had in his head so many lines, names, and situations, acquired from 
plays in which he had acted, that he could hardly avoid introduc- 
ing them into his own comedies. The belief that such was the case, 
supported by numerous resemblances that have been discovered 
between his works and those of Corneille, Scarron, Boisrobert, 
Rotrou, etc., has led me to submit the evidence that two plays not 


Cf. Moland, Moliére et la comédie italienne, Paris, 1867, 209ff. Of 
course, Régnier’s Macette (1. 123-124), contributes only an idea to Tar- 
tuffe, III, 3. 

* Cf. Martinenche, Moliére et le thédtre espagnol, 157 ff., who believes 
that Moliére was directly indebted to Salas Barbadillo as well as to Scar- 
ron’s Hypocrites. 


+ 
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hitherto discussed in this connection may be looked upon as being 
among the sources of his inspiration. They are Le Vert’s Docteur 
amoureux* and les Trahizons d’Arbiran by Boisrobert’s brother, 
Le Metel d’Ouville, both of them published in 1638. 

Le Docteur amoureuz, performed originally by the troupe of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, but made public property by its printing, 
could have been played by Moliére. That it was considered a 
leading comedy as late as 1646 is shown by its figuring in the 
Boutade des comédiens,? a ballet of which the entries are danced 
by characters from plays that were familiar to the audience. As 
comedies were none too numerous when Moliére began to act, it 
is by no means improbable that he was acquainted with it early 
in his career, and it will be remembered that, when he made his 
first appearance on the Parisian stage after his wanderings in 
the provinces, he played (Oct. 24, 1658) Nicoméde and a piece 
called le Docteur amoureux, though nobody knows whether the 
latter was the comedy published in 1638. Now, while Moliére’s 
Avare goes back to Plautus for its main events, the name of the 
miser’s daughter, Elise, and the fact that her lover, in order to 
be near her, disguises himself as a servant are not found in the 
Latin comedy. Both the name and the lover’s disguise do appear, 
on the other hand, in le Doctewr amoureuzr. Moreover, in the 
latter, as in ’Avare, the desirability of having an elderly mate is 
described, while old Héléne in the Docteur amoureuz refers to 
her fluxion as does Harpagon to his. The play also resembles in 
some details the Femmes savantes, for Héléne, like Bélise, gives 
a long list of her imaginary lovers and asserts that timidity has 
prevented a lover from declaring his passion for her; while in both 
comedies a pedant has a servant with literary aspirations who is 
named Julien. The proper names, Elise and Julien, are significant. 
Taken in connection with the other similarities, they make it 
seem probable that Moliére made use of this forgotten comedy. 

The influence of d’Ouville’s play is more important. Although 


>The play appeared anonymously, but the privilége refers to it as the 
work of “L. V.,” letters that probably refer to Le Vert, who published 
two plays not long after. 

* Published by Lacroix, Ballets et Mascarades de Cour, vi, 161-76. 
Lacroix does not identify the play, though the fact that Héléne and the 
pedant dance in the entry assigned to it, should have left no dovbt as 
to which Docteur amoureuw is meant. 
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the sources of Tartuffe have been extensively studied and its rela- 
tion to the Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement and to various forms 
of literature, French, Spanish, and Italian, in which hypocrites 
appear, pointed out, certain details have been left unaccounted 
for, among them those concerned with the scenes of attempted 
seduction and of unmasking in the third and fourth acts. In the 
Trahizons d’Arbiran the protagonist attempts to seduce his friend’s 
wife just as Tartuffe makes love to Elmire, the wife of his bene- 
factor, Orgon. In both cases the would-be seducer is repelled by 
the wife. To explain his proximity to the lady’s person, Arbiran 
remarks (1, 2), 


Ie regardois l’esmail de cette belle chaine 
Dont la fagon me plaist, 


and Tartuffe, 


Je tate votre habit: l’étoffe en est moelleuse. 


Her rebuff renders the man hostile and suspicious in both plays, 
so that, when it becomes necessary for the wife to have another 
interview with him, she has to overcome this hostility before she 
can make him reveal his iniquity. In Tartuffe, as every one knows, 
Elmire puts her husband under the table in order to convince him 
that his friend feels more than a brotherly interest in her. In 
Arbiran, when the wife seeks to save her husband, whom Arbiran 
has prevailed upon the king to condemn to death, it becomes 
necessary for her to convince the king that Arbiran’s testimony 
is untrustworthy, invented in order to rid himself of the husband 
and get possession of the wife. She accordingly forms a plan 
and asks the king to hide in such a way that he may listen to 
her conversation with Arbiran without being seen by him. In 
both cases, when the wife has set her stage, she sends for the villain, 
who, when he arrives, shows his distrust of her and reminds her 
of the previous ill treatment he has received at her hands. In 
both cases she succeeds in allaying his suspicions by talking of 
the peculiarities of the feminine heart (v, 7): 


Es-tu si delicat? Ne veux-tu pas, mon ceur, 
Qu’vne mauuaise humeur quelque fois ne me vienne? 
Et puis i’auois desir de cognoistre la tienne; 

Cette petite fougue od ie te viens de voir, 

Bien souuent sur nos ceurs a beaucoup de pouuoir; 


OLD FRENCH AMENESTRAISON 


Nous voulons posseder pour estre possedées, 
Mais aussi quelquefois estre vn peu gourmandées, 
L’amour en est plus grand... . 


In both plays, when the wife has won the villain’s confidence, 
she reminds him that the person whom she knows to be listening 
is still to be dealt with. Arbiran replies that it is easy to dispose 
of the king; Tartuffe answers that the husband is a man to be 
led by the nose. It is at this moment that the listener, finally 
convinced of the villain’s guilt by this disparaging reference to 
himself, makes his appearance and expresses himself in each play 
in somewhat the same terms: 


The King: A-t’on iamais rien veu de plus abominable? 
Orgon: Voila, je vous l’avoue, un abominable homme! 


This series of resemblances seems to me too extensive to be 
due merely to coincidence, especially as we know that the author 
of the Trahizons d’Arbiran was a dramatist of considerable reputa- 
tion in Moliére’s youth, that the play was successful and was acted 
at Paris as late as 1647. Moliére may have seen the play when 
he was first seeking to establish a troupe at Paris, may have played 
in it and stored away in his memory situations that were to 
reappear, a score of years later, in Tartuffe. 


H. CarrIneton LANCASTER 


OLD FRENCH amenestraison 


In the glosses of Raschi of Troyes (1040-1105), Ber. 42 a, 50 b, 
Sab. 156 b, and Git. 67 b,* there is found a more or less popular 
Old French form amenestraison, < Latin administrationem, render- 
ing the Aramaic distana, “portion at table.” A similar sense, 
“portion of food ” is found in a letter of Abbot Geroldus, written 
at Fabaria, now Pfafers, canton of Saint-Gall, Switzerland, 1110 
A. D.,? who speaks of the praebendas aliasque administrationes of 


1See Darmesteter et Blondheim, Les Gloses frangaises dans les commen- 
taires talmudiques de Raschi, Paris, 1929, § 37. 

2Mabillon: Annales ordinis sancti Benedicti (Paris, 1713), Tome v, 
appendix, p. 678, cited in Du Cange, s. v. administratio. 
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food and drink which are to be furnished to the monks of Fabaria. 
Raschi’s use of amenestraison in connection with the table is no 
innovation, since the verb, administrare, “ to serve at table,” occurs 
as early as Varro (first century B. C.), who writes mel ad principia 
convivi et in secundam mensam administratur.® 

The related verb form amenetrer, not cited by Godefroi, La 
Curne, or Tobler, is found in a similar sense in the ‘Aruk of Ratis- 
bon, a thirteenth century Talmudic dictionary containing French 
glosses. It serves to render ¢aq in the Hebrew phrase (11 Kings, 
Iv, 41), ¢ag-la-am we-yokelu, understood to mean “serve the 
people, that they may eat.” Examples of the more learned form 
amenistrer in the sense of “serving food” are cited by Godefroy, 
s. v. amenestrer, from thirteenth and fourteenth century texts. 
Administrare, “to serve at table” survives also in Provencal. 
Arnaut Vidal de Castelnaudari says in Guillaume de la Barre: * 


Le senh’en G@. vay talhar (“to carve”) 
Als efans, els amenistrava, 


This example, as well as the meaning of the word in Raschi, 
indicates the inexactness of Lévy’s definition “dish” (Gericht) 


for ministracio, ministrazo * in the following passages of the Brevi- 
ari d’Amor (1288) of Matfre Ermengaud of Béziers (ll. 9911- 
9922): 

E deu sos ostes issamen 

Recebre quex alegramen ... 

E ministran los deu servir 

Gent e onrar e car tenir 

E dar bonas ministracios, 

Segon qu’es lurs condicios, 

Els deu soven amonestar 

Que voluntiers dejon manjar. 


and (Il. 18106-18111) : 


E pesso mai de pro manjar 
Que de tot l’als quez an a far, 
E d’aver grans ministrazos 


® Res Rusticae 111, 16, 5, ed. Goetz (Leipzig, 1912), p. 144, cited in the 
Thesaurus linguae latinae, s. v. administro. 

4Perles: Graetz Jubelschrift (Breslau, 1887), p. 13. 

5 Ed. Paul Meyer (Paris 1895), p. 117, ll. 3970-3971. 

* Provenzalisches supplementwérterbuch s. v. ministration. 
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De galinas et de capos 
E de grasses cabritz raustitz 
O grasses conilhs o perditz. 


The word means “ portion, helping.” Lévy’s definition is due to 
the passage ll. 17153-59: 


Et en los ricx son atur met 
Quo aio blancx pas e clars vis, 
Grassas galinas, capos fis, 
Perditz e gruas e pavos 

E diversas ministrazos 

E grandas outra mezura 

Tan qu’en greujo lor natura. 


In this passage diversas means not “ different,” but “ several, 
divers.” Cf. Lévy, s. v. divers. ° 

It is curious that French examples of administrare in the related 
sense of “administering the sacraments” seem to be cited only 
for a late period. Thus Godefroy, s. v. aministrement, quotes 
administrement in reference to the sacrament of baptism only 
from the De Vita Christi,” of which the MS. was written in the 
fifteenth century. Related expressions were probably in use in 
French in this sense much earlier, since the Englishman William 
of Shoreham * wrote about 1320 ° in reference to Holy Orders: 


The signe hys of thys sacrament 
The bisschopes blessynge 
Forth myd the admynystracioun. 


Amenistré is used at Faucigny (Haute-Savoie) in the sense of 
“donner les derniers sacrements” (v. Wartburg, Frz. etym. WD., 
s. v. administrare) .*° 


Louis H. Naytor. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


™MS. of the Bibliothéque nationale, Paris, fonds fr., 181, fo. 53c. 

* Konrath, Poems of William of Shoreham (London, 1902), Il, 1555-57, 
cited in the N. E. D. s. v. administration. 

® Konrath (op. cit.) introduction, p. xiv. 

10The author is extremely indebted to Professor D. S. Blondheim for 
suggesting the subject of this note and for his assistance in its preparation. 
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A VARIANT OF ONE OF GONGORA’S BALLADS 


In Foulché-Delbosc’s edition of the Obras poéticas de D. Luis de 
Géngora * he reproduces the ballad “ El espaiiol de Oran ” virtually 
as it appears in Durdn’s Romancero General (BAE, x, 122, no. 
234), but he appends to it the following footnote, which was un- 
doubtedly a comment of Chacén’s *: 


Estos dos vitimos quartetes [!] son agenos, en lugar de otros seis o siete 
suios, que no se han podido hallar. 


It is possible that some of the missing verses are contained in the 
variant found in Hs 10313 of the Nationalbibliothek at Vienna. 
The library catalogue,’ in its description of the manuscript, places 
it in the 17th century. As the manuscript is anonymous and its 
origin and sources unknown, it is difficult to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of its contents. The ballad must speak for itself. The scribe 
does not mention Géngora’s name, nor does he indicate whether he 
copied the poem from a written or printed source or whether—as 
some of the variant passages seem to indicate—he wrote from oral 
recitation or from memory. In the first forty lines the deviations 
are limited to single words or phrases of little importance, as, 
for example, ginetes for “cenetes” (1. 9), ciegas for “ mudas ” 
(1. 14), rwido for “estruendo” (1. 19), etc. From then on the 
Vienna version reads as follows *: 


El galan que tiernamente 
la escucha la mira y habla 
le dize sefiora mia 
tan dolce como enojada 
non illorejs ojos hermosos 
que uestras lagrimas manchan 


1 New York, Hispanic Soc. of America, 1921, 1, 95-96. 

2 Cf. op. cit., I, ix-xi. 

* Tabulae codicum manu scriptorvm praeter graecos et orientales in Bib- 
liotheca Palatina Vindobonensi Asservatorum. Edidit Academia Caesarea 
Vindobonensis. Volvmen vi. Vindibonae Venvm dat F. Tempsky Bibliopola 
Academiae. MDCCCXCIII. 


*The MS. is entirely devoid of punctuation. It contains a comma-like 
notation over every letter uw and a dieresis over every y, which have been 
omitted in the transcription. All variations from Foulché-Delbose’s version 
are italicized. 
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mis honrados piensamientos 
y augueran mis esperanzas 
por que con honra y amor 
yo cumpla que me quede y vaya 
uaya a los moros el cuerpo 
y quede con uos el alma 
que no uolueran a Oran 
sin catiuos y sin fama 
esta espada en uestro nombre 
a dios que tocan al arma 


E. Herman HESPELT 
New York Unwersity 


AN ADDITION TO THE BRETON CANON 


Machiavells Dogge, an anonymous satire, was printed by Ber- 
nard Alsop for Richard Higgenbotham in 1617. In one hundred 
thirty-nine six-line stanzas the poet addresses his dog, deploring 
that the world has fallen on evil days. He exhorts the dog to 
attack the different vices that are prevalent, thus leading to a 
spirited enumeration and description of the various forms of gam- 
ing. Then he attacks various types of people,—lawyers, pirates, 
soldiers, gallants, physicians, and the like-——and adds another ex- 
hortation to the dog to cling to some especial virtue or avoid some 
especial vice. In conclusion, the author sums up what he has said, 
and the dog, having set the world aright, lies down and takes his 
rest. 

This poem copies no less than twenty entire stanzas, as well as 
lesser passages, with very little change from Nicholas Breton’s 
satire, I Would and Would Not, which had been published three 
years earlier in 1614. At first glance it would seem that about 
one-sixth of Machiavells Dogge was merely an unblushing pilfering 
from Breton, but a closer examination indicates a possibility that 
Breton himself was the author of both. 

No one familiar with Breton’s satires can fail to be impressed 
with the similarity of Machiavells Dogge to works admittedly by 
him. Its tone is his—a tone of mild and moderate admonition, 
often cast in proverbial phraseology. Its style—with ease and flu- 
ency of versification and language—is his. The plan or structure 
is the same as in Breton’s satires, based primarily upon a succession 
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of roll-calls of types of erring humanity, with appropriate tolerant 
reproof of the faults and foibles of each; this tolerant and good- 
humored satire is highly characteristic of Breton. 

Scores of phrases, ideas, and figures which are frequently used 
in Breton’s acknowledged work occur in Machiavells Dogge. Al- 
though some are proverbial, and some used also by other authors, 
many of Breton’s favorite and characteristic expressions remain, 
such as his fondness for mentioning Maid Marian, Pa’nell, Jack of 
Lent, a pudding’s end, and such traits as rhyming “ trifles” with 
“ nifles.” 

There is a similarity in the ending of Machiavells Dogge,— 


So let them fall to work, God speed the Plough... 
And so good Dog, lie downe and hold thy peace,— 


and the conclusion of Breton’s Pasquils Mad-cap (1600) ,— 


Pride shall goe downe, and vertue shall increase 
And then my Muse be still, and hold thy peace,— 


as well as to the “ Epistle to the reader ” from Pasquils Mad-cap, 
“. . » when they goe well to worke, God speede the plough.” But 
the conclusions are a commonplace, and “ God speed the Plough ” 
is proverbial. 

Machiavells Dogge was entered in the Stationers’ Register by 
Richard Higgenbotham on the same date, January 7, 1616/17, as 
Breton’s A Dialogue Betwixt a Courtier and a Cuntrey Man,— a 
circumstance that recalls Cuthbert Wright’s entry on July 5, 1622, 
of Breton’s Nay Then and Nothinge. 

It is, however, in the borrowings of Machiavells Dogge that the 
chief interest lies. A stanza from Breton’s poem set against another 
from Machiavells Dogge will serve to show how closely the original 
text was followed. Only the variations in Machiavells Dogge have 
been printed. 


I Would and Would Not Machiavells Dogge 


Nor would I haue the Crane For Birdes, let not the Crane 

Nor Pyes, nor Parats, teach me Nor let the parat teach thee 
how to prate: BOW 

Nor fill my Pawnche too-full .... thy paunch.... 


of Wood-cock-pyes, Woodcockes pies, 
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Nor haue Madge-Howlet make me Nor let ...... make thee 

Nor let the Cuckooe learne me .... teach thee 

Nor with a Buzzarde, make too « 


lowe a wing. 


There are more changes in the foregoing stanza than ordinarily 
occur ; frequently in most other stanzas only one or two variations 
in wording appear. Furthermore, the changes in the later poem 
usually occur only where it was necessary to make the verses con- 
form to the changed point of view: in I Would and Would Not the 
author is soliloquizing; in Machiavells Dogge he is addressing the 
dog. The following stanzas will illustrate the necessary minimum 


changes : 
I Would and Would Not Machiavells Dogge 
And I would reade the rules Ves, 166 


of sacred Life, 
Perswade the troubled soule 
to patience: 


The husband, Care, and Comfort . .. husbands care .... 
To childe and seruant, 


due obedience. 
Faith to the friend, and to 


That love might live, and MAy.... 
quarrels all may cease. suites at law may ... 


As may be observed, occasional slight changes were made in 
Machiavells Dogge to clarify the sense, to rectify errors, and, 
sometimes, to make the meaning more specific. Scattered sample 
lines will illustrate: 


I Would and Would Not Machiavells Dogge 
Cut lusty faces out of -.. rusty... 
Nor be a Minstrell at a Or beare a Bride Cuppe... 
And feede a sight of Fooles, Oh no, I see a sight of 
with Had-I-wist, had I wists, 
To weepe for Siluer, when Doe .... 
To weare Pyed Coats, Turn-spit, Laugh, weare long coates, and sing, 


and eat fat-meat ‘ 
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A complete list of the borrowed passages follows: 


I Would and Would Not Machiavells Dogge 
Stanza 122, last couplet Sig. A3, 4th stanza, last couplet 
Stanza 123 Sig. A3, 3rd stanza 

124, line 5 

124, line 6 B4, lst , line 4 

125 B4, 2nd 

126 B4, 4th 

127 4th 

128 Ist 

129, lines 1 and 2 B4, 3rd ; lines 1 and 2 
129, last couplet 1st , last couplet 
135 D1, 3rd 

136 D1, 4th 

138 D3, Ist 

139 D3, 2nd 

140 D3, 3rd 

141 D3, 4th 

142 D3v, 4th 

143 D3v, Ist 

144, lines 1, 2, 3, 4 D4, Ist , lines 1, 2, 3, 4 
145 D4v, 2nd 

146 El, Ist 

147 El, 4th 

148 El, 3rd 

150 Elv, Ist 

151 Elv, 2nd 

152 D4v, 4th 


I Would and Would Not is composed of 154 stanzas; thus it 
will be seen that Machiavells Dogge draws chiefly from the last 
part of Breton’s poem, that is from stanza 122 to stanza 152, ex- 
cept for seven stanzas. Each of these seven is so distinctly in the 
first person and so obviously a soliloquy, as not to lend itself to 
ready adaption to the plan of Machiavells Dogge. Four stanzas 
are taken over only in part, and stanza 137 has been treated so 
freely in Machiavells Dogge, sig. D1v, first stanza, that it has not 
been included in the list. 

Just as the verbal borrowings were close but not slavish, so 
Machiavells Dogge does not take over the stanzas from I Would 
and Would Not in strict consecutive order. Rather they are dis- 
tributed so as to form the skeleton upon which the entire poem is 
built, with much new amplifying matter intervening. 
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It is interesting to note that another poem of Breton’s underwent 
the same treatment elsewhere.t Of the thirty-six stanzas com- 
prising “ Brittons Divinitie” printed in The Arbor of Amorous 
Devises, 1597, sixteen in entirety and parts of two more were taken 
with slight variations from Breton’s The Countesse of Pembrokes 
Love, 1592. It must be remembered, however, that The Arbor was 
a piratical anthology put out by Richard Jones, and that presum- 
ably Breton had nothing to do with it. Thus it is impossible to 
tell whether Jones or his hired collector merely filched the most 
attractive moralizing passages from The Countesse of Pembrokes 
Love and strung them together with improvisation of their own,? 
whether they received a manuscript in which some unknown person 
had already performed that service, or whether they secured a 
manuscript in which Breton himself had constructed a new moral- 
izing poem utilizing portions of a former work of his. Each of the 
three solutions is possible; The Arbor of Amorous Devises will not 
give us the key to Machiavells Dogge. 

An imposing list of “internal evidence” may be drawn up to 
link the original parts of Machiavells Dogge with Breton’s recog- 
nized work, but such evidence is notoriously tricky. Yet when the 


uniformity of style and tone of Machiavells Dogge is noted, it would 
seem virtually impossible for another author, however able, to have 
imitated Breton’s work so accurately and skilfully, even if the 
imitation had been intrinsically worth the time and effort. Such 
verse as the following would appear to be pure Breton: 


And so good Dogge, lie downe and take thy rest 
The beggers all are going home to bed: 

Each little bird is nuzling in her nest: 

And every horn’d beast ginnes to cast the head, 
And euery Mowse into her hole is gone, 

And thou hast little left to thinke vpon. 


For if it bee, as I doe hope it is, 
The world is come vnto a happy passe: 
Kindnesse lets no man know what thing is his: 


11 am indebted to Mr. F. H. McCloskey for calling this as well as other 
matters concerning Breton to my attention. 

2 Witness the ingenious way in which two poems from Thomas Howell’s 
Arbor of Amitie (1568) were joined in Jones’ A Gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions (1578), ed. H. E. Rollins, pp. 7-8, 147-150. 
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A complete list of the borrowed passages follows: 


I Would and Would Not Machiavells Dogge 
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will be seen that Machiavells Dogge draws chiefly from the last 
part of Breton’s poem, that is from stanza 122 to stanza 152, ex- 
cept for seven stanzas. Each of these seven is so distinctly in the 
first person and so obviously a soliloquy, as not to lend itself to 
ready adaption to the plan of Machiavells Dogge. Four stanzas 
are taken over only in part, and stanza 137 has been treated so 
freely in Machiavells Dogge, sig. D1v, first stanza, that it has not 
been included in the list. 

Just as the verbal borrowings were close but not slavish, so 
Machiavells Dogge does not take over the stanzas from I Would 
and Would Not in strict consecutive order. Rather they are dis- 
tributed so as to form the skeleton upon which the entire poem is 
built, with much new amplifying matter intervening. 
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It is interesting to note that another poem of Breton’s underwent 
the same treatment elsewhere.1 Of the thirty-six stanzas com- 
prising “ Brittons Divinitie” printed in The Arbor of Amorous 
Devises, 1597, sixteen in entirety and parts of two more were taken 
with slight variations from Breton’s The Countesse of Pembrokes 
Love, 1592. It must be remembered, however, that The Arbor was 
a piratical anthology put out by Richard Jones, and that presum- 
ably Breton had nothing to do with it. Thus it is impossible to 
tell whether Jones or his hired collector merely filched the most 
attractive moralizing passages from The Countesse of Pembrokes 
Love and strung them together with improvisation of their own,? 
whether they received a manuscript in which some unknown person 
had already performed that service, or whether they secured a 
manuscript in which Breton himself had constructed a new moral- 
izing poem utilizing portions of a former work of his. Each of the 
three solutions is possible; The Arbor of Amorous Devises will not 
give us the key to Machiavells Dogge. 

An imposing list of “ internal evidence” may be drawn up to 
link the original parts of Machiavells Dogge with Breton’s recog- 
nized work, but such evidence is notoriously tricky. Yet when the 
uniformity of style and tone of Machiavells Dogge is noted, it would 
seem virtually impossible for another author, however able, to have 
imitated Breton’s work so accurately and skilfully, even if the 
imitation had been intrinsically worth the time and effort. Such 
verse as the following would appear to be pure Breton: 


And so good Dogge, lie downe and take thy rest 
The beggers all are going home to bed: 
Each little bird is nuzling in her nest: 
And every horn’d beast ginnes to cast the head, 
And euery Mowse into her hole is gone, 
And thov hast little left to thinke vpon. 


For if it bee, as I doe hope it is, 
The world is come vnto a happy passe: 
Kindnesse lets no man know what thing is his: 


1I am indebted to Mr. F. H. McCloskey for calling this as well as other 
matters concerning Breton to my attention. 

2 Witness the ingenious way in which two poems from Thomas Howell’s 
Arbor of Amitie (1568) were joined in Jones’ A Gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
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The Horse is growne so inward with the Asse, 
And loue is growne so great twixt friend and friend, 
That no man stands vpon a Puddings end. 


There is, then, a strong probability that, in Machiavells Dogge, 
another unsigned Breton poem can be rescued from anonymity and 


added to the Breton canon. 
Frepson THAYER BowERS 
Harvard University 


OVID AS A SOURCE FOR SPENSER’S MONSTER- 
SPAWNING MUD PASSAGES 


Mr. Lemmi’s article on monster-spawning Nile-mud passages 
in the Faérie Queene attempts to show that their origin lay in 
Diodorus Siculus’ Historical Library. In his review of classical 
authors who had written on the subject he omits mention of Ovid. 
But Spenser follows passages in Ovid’s Metamorphoses more closely 
than in Diodorus Siculus, Lucretius, or any of the other writers 
cited by Mr. Lemmi. There are three passages in Spenser which 
make use of the autochthonous and abiogenetic theory of the origin 
of life (only the first two are mentioned by Mr. Lemmi) : Faérie 
Queene, I. i. 21, m1. vi. 8. 3-9, and VI. vii. 18. 

Three passages in Ovid develop the same idea. In Met. 1, 416- 
437, Ovid tells how the earth spontaneously generates the fertile 
seeds of life in the slime when the seven-mouthed Nile has receded 
from the drenched fields and returned to its former bed. The 
farmers, as they turn over the lumps of earth, find innumerable 
forms of life (cf. Spenser’s “ Infinite shapes of creatures,” 111. vi. 
8. 8), both the ancient shapes and creatures new and strange. 
Met. xv. 362-4 describes how, when dead bodies by lapse of time 
or by the liquefying power of heat have become thoroughly putrid, 
tiny animals are bred in them. And in Met. xv. 375-8, Ovid says 
that the slimy mud contains seeds that produce green frogs, with- 
out legs at first; but it soon gives them legs adapted to swimming. 

The similarity of ideas in the passages of the two authors needs 
but few comments. Jortin, Todd, and Greenlaw? have shown 


W. Lemmi, “ Monster-Spawning Nile-Mud in Spenser,” MLN., x11, 


234-38, April, 1926. 
2 Edwin Greenlaw, Studies in Philology, (1920), 439-64, 
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Spenser’s knowledge and use of the first and fifteenth books of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Spenser’s knowledge of the Metamorphoses 
in general is too well known to need comment. 

Mr. Lemmi says, “ Surely that ‘late waters,’ found in none 
other of the possible sources, is echoed in Spenser’s ‘ when his later 
spring gins to avale.’?” Ovid’s “diluvio ... recenti” (1.434) 
is not only a possible source, but also is closer to “later spring ” 
(= flood) than Diodorus Siculus’ “é trois tév 
Again, the slime, the “ mud on which the sunne hath shynd,” and 
the “huge heapes of mudd,” which are mentioned as showing the 
closeness of indebtedness to Diodorus Siculus, are found in Ovid. 

The stanza in which are found the lines 


Out of their decay and mortall crime ; 
We daily see new creatures to arize. (VII.vii.18.5-6) 


refers, apparently, to the second passage quoted from Ovid. The 
idea of “ new creatures ” arising from the bodies of dead animals 
occurs in none of the passages cited by Mr. Lemmi or in other 
possible sources which I have examined ; and, incidentally, it occurs 
in Mutabilitie’s speech, which is permeated with Ovidian allusions 
before and after this stanza. This is irrefragable evidence that 
Spenser used Ovid for his ideas of abiogenesis, whatever other 
authors he also knew and used. 


Great father he of generation 

Is rightly cald, th’authour of life and light; 

And his faire sister for creation 

Ministreth matter fit, which tempred right 

With heat and humour, breedes the living wight. (m1.vi.9.1-4) 


point more certainly to Met. 1.430-43, “ For when moisture and 
heat (“umor calorque ”) unite, life is conceived, and from these 
two sources all living things spring,” than to the passage suggested 
in Aristotle’s Generation of Animals (1.11). 

Finally, if a source for the “loathly frogs and toades” need be 
found, it is rather in a reference to the origin of frogs quoted in 
the last extract from Ovid than in Diodorus Siculus’ account of 
mice appearing from the slime. 

Spenser was probably not indebted to any one source for his 
ideas of spontaneous generation. Specific source ascription is a 
hazardous undertaking when, as I think Mr. Lemmi’s article has 
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shown in this case, an idea has become almost a convention; but 
Spenser knew his Ovid well, and the echoes in the phrases men- 
tioned above further indicate the extent of that knowledge. 


W. P. CummIna. 
Davidson, N. C. 


E. Ks NOTE ON THE GRACES 


On The Shepheardes Calender, 1v, 109, ‘ E. K.’ has the follow- 
ing note: 

The Graces be three sisters, the daughters of Iupiter (whose names are 
Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrosyne, and Homer onely addeth a fourth, .s. 
Pasithea) otherwise called Charites, that is thanks. Whom the Poetes 
feyned to be the Goddesses of al bountie and comelines, which therefore 
(as sayth Theodontius) they make three, to wete, that men first ought 
to be gracious and bountiful to other freely, then to receiue benefits at 
other mens hands curteously, and thirdly to requite them thankfully: 
which are three sundry Actions in liberalitye. And Boccace saith, that 
they be painted naked (as they were indeede on the tombe of C. Iulius 
Caesar) the one hauing her backe toward vs, and her face fromwarde, as 
proceeding from vs: the other two toward vs, nothing double thanke to be 
due to vs for the benefit, we haue done. 


There are two Latin passages which should perhaps be cited in 
illustration of this note, Seneca, De Beneficiis, i, 3, and the Servian 
commentary on Virgil, Aen. i, 720. Thus Seneca records that 
Hesiod gave the names of the graces as Aglaie, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia (Theog. 909) ; also that Homer gave one of them a different 
name, Pasithea (J/. x1v 275). He also indicates that before his 
time the Graces had been regarded as goddesses of bounty as well as 
of comeliness: “ Alii quidem videri volunt unam esse, quae det 
beneficium, alteram, quae accipiat, tertiam, quae reddat.” 

The ‘ Theodontius’ who is quoted here must be the ‘ Theodon- 
tius’ who is very often quoted as an authority in Boccaccio’s 
Genealogia deorum gentiliwm—though he is not mentioned in Boc- 
caccio’s chapter on the Graces. It may be interesting to note that 
something very like the comment here quoted from him is offered in 
Perotti’s Cornucopia: “Treis autem ideo esse prodiderunt, quia 
et benefici esse in alios debemus, et aliorum beneficia suscipere, et 
iis qui in nos liberales fuerunt retribuere. Dare autem, et accipere, 
et referre tres actus sunt inter se distincti.” 
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For Boccaccio’s statement as to the pictured grouping of the 
Graces, and its significance, see his Geneal. deor. gentil. v, 35: Has 
dicunt . . . nudas incedere et invicem vinctas; ac ex eis duas facie 
ad nos esse conversas, cum tergum tertia vertat. Quid autem in 
hoc senserint veteres excutiendum est... . Vel aliter: si quid 
enim in hominem gratum miseris, ab eo in te duplum seu maius 
redire videbis.” This is perhaps derived from Servius, Aen. 1, 720: 
“Quod vero una aversa pingitur, duae nos respicientes, haec ratio 
est, quia profecta a nobis gratia duplex solet reverti.” 

This traditional grouping, and similar explanations of it, may be 
found in various well-known authors: Petrarch’s Africa, 11, 216- 
18, Perotti’s Cornucopia, Alciati’s Emblemata, No. 163, Natalis 
Comes, Mythologia, 1v, 15. It is thus the more noteworthy that 
Spenser himself changed it, to express a different meaning, F. Q., 
vi, 10, 24: 

And eeke them selues so in their daunce they bore, 
That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 


But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore, 
That good should from vs goe then come in greater store. 


E. K.’s authority for the painting of the Graces on the tomb of 
Julius Caesar is not easy to find. But the conventional grouping 
which he describes is shown in very ancient paintings, at Catania 
and at Pompeii; see S. Reinach, Répertoire de Peintures grecques 
et romaines, Paris, 1922, p. 158. There they are represented with 
ears of grain and fruits in their hands—a fact which lends some 
support to Natalis Comes’ unusual version of their function: 
“Dicuntur Gratiae filiae esse ovis et Eurynomes, quod nihil aliud 
significat quam fertilitatem agrorum frugumque abundantiam.” 


The Johns Hopkins University W. P. Mustarp 


A NOTE ON PARLEMENT OF THE THRE AGES, 220 


Than tercelettes full tayttely telys doun stryken, 
Laners and lanerettis lightten to thes endes. 
These lines (Parlement of the Thre Ages, ed. Sir I. Gollancz, 
Oxford, 1915, 219-220) are taken from an extended account of a 
day’s hawking along the bank of a river. They give a spirited 
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description of the attack made upon teal by the several hawks that 
are cast off by the falconers: the tercelet (male of the peregrine, 
an excellent hawk for teal, cf. F. Chapman, Birds of Eastern 
North America, New York, 1928, p. 305), the lanner, and the lan- 
neret (male of the lanner). 

Gollancz has misunderstood the meaning of line 220, for he 
glosses lightten as ‘alight,’ and endes as ‘regions, parts’ (OE. 
ende), and apparently understands the line to mean that the lanners 
and lannerets alighted near certain spots whence the teal might be 
expected to rise. The word ende, however, is not derived from OE. 
ende, but from OE. ened (Ger. ente), ‘duck.’ The word is found 
in Havelok 1241: 


Ne was ber spared gos ne henne, 
Ne pe hende, ne be drake, 


and in Prompt. Parvulorum (EETS., p. 145): ‘End, dukbryd: 
Anas.’ If the meaning ‘duck’ be acceptable, the following quo- 
tation will explain the poet’s use of lightten (OE. lihtan, ‘ alight’ ; 
ef. also NED. light, v*., II, 9, for meanings ‘ descend, fall’) : 


Perhaps the leading characteristic in the flying of this kind of hawk 
[the lanner or the peregrine] is that it habitually captures its prey . . . 
by making a dash or shot at it . . . from some position where it can com- 
mand an advantage in speed and force. In many cases the bird is itself 
so conscious of this natural aptitude for stooping in preference to mere 
following, that it habitually places itself, when on the look-out for food, 
at a considerable height, from which it can descend with great ease and 
velocity upon any victim which may happen to be passing beneath, using 
the principle of gravity to increase the force of its downward flight.* 


Lightten is here to be glossed ‘stoop, swoop down.’ Line 220 is 
then to be translated ‘ Lanners and lannerets stoop to these ducks” 
(the teal). 

Henry L. SavacE 
Princeton Uniwersity 


1 E. B. Michell, The Art and Practice of Hawking, London, 1900, pp. 11-12. 
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A POSSIBLE GREEK COGNATE OF ENGLISH BAD 


The derivation * of NE. bad from OE. beddel* has been pretty 
generally accepted. Certainly none of the other etymologies which 
have been suggested has proved so satisfactory. But the further 
etymological connections of OE. beddel and the doubtless related 
bedling * have not been brought to light. 

The Greek ozaradds, “ luxurious,” is a possible cognate. The 
semantic connections are not too remote: the corresponding verb, 
orataddw, may have the meaning “be effeminate”; and the verb 
baddle occurs in NE. (Cheshire dialect *) in more primitive mean- 
ing than the OE. shows, in such a sentence as “ He’s baddling all 
his money away.” 

Phonologically, there are no difficulties. The alternation of IE. 
initial sp- and bh- is not unknown.’ From an original IE. *s- 
bhatalés, then, Gr. oratadds and an early Germanic *badlaz (with 
loss of a in an unaccented syllable *) would regularly result. The 
OE. beddel and bedling represent normal developments. 

I am not acquainted with any previous attempt to provide beddel 
with IE. connections. Prellwitz* suggests that oraradds is perhaps 
to be regarded as standing for an earlier *oraAradds, an unlikely 
guess. He would than connect it with OHG. spildan, “ vergeuden, 
verschwenden.” Boisacq* makes no suggestion. 

If this etymology of OE. beddel and bedling is correct, it settles 
the question ® of the quantity of the stem-syllable vowel; the @ 


must be short. W. FREEMAN T WADDELL 


University of Wisconsin 


1 By Zupitza; cf. the etymological comment in NED. under bad. 

* Beddel in Archbishop Aelfric’s vocabularies (Wright-Wiilcker: AS. 
and OE. Vocab.) translates andreporesis, 1. homo utriusque generis (109. 
13); hermafroditus (161.12). 

3 Sup. Bos.—Tol. AS. Dict. 61: An effeminate person: mollis, wadaxés. 
The suggested connection with bedd in Bos.—Tol. AS. Dict., 66, is of 
course unlikely. 

‘Wright, Eng. Dial. Dict., I, 124. 

5 Hirt, Idg. Gram., I, 330; § 366. 14. 2. 

° Hirt, in IF., 7. 194. 

7Gr. Etym. Wb.?, 425. 

8 Dict. etym. de la langue gr.*, 892 f. 

® Sup. Bos.—Tol. AS. Dict., 61. 
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A POSSIBLE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME THOPAS 


Few suggestions have been made concerning the significance of 
Chaucer’s selection of Thopas as the name of the hero of his frag- 
mentary mock-romance.' But if it is true, as Professor Manly 
argues,” that Chaucer wrote this poem as a satire upon the Flem- 
ings, then his selection of Thopas as the name of his knight was, 
I believe, a part of the jest. 

In the later middle ages the topaz (thopas) was quite generally 
believed to be an effective cure of sensuality. An Anglo-Norman 
prose lapidary which Studer and Evans ascribed to the thirteenth 
century says, describing the powers of the topaz, 


. .- Ele vaut mult a une maladie ki l’ em apele fi. . . . Ele refreidit 
homme et le rent plus chaste et meins luxurius, Ele deit ser en or.* 


A French lapidary in verse which according to Pannier is of the 
thirteenth century, says, 

. . . + Voluntiers doit porter tel pierre 

Cil qui de sa char est pechiere 


Por lui donter et repentir; 
Homme refroide sans mentir.. . 


Another, known as the Lapidary of Philip, which dates from the 
fourteenth century and which attained wide circulation, informs 
the reader that 


. . « Qui ceste pierre porte, plus en aime son cors a demener chastement, 
et plus aime a regarder la celestial vie royal . . .° 


Since a description of the topaz and its virtues given in a fourteenth 
century lapidary attributed to Sir John Mandeville is brief and 
fairly typical, it may be quoted entire: 


1 See Lange, “ Chaucers Sir Thopas, ‘ Ritter Honiggold’,” Deutsche Lit- 
eraturzeitung, XXXVII, 1299, 1669, and 1827. Also Skeat, Works of Chau- 
cer, V, p. 183. 

* Manly, “Sir Thopas: A Satire,” Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, xt, p. 52. 

® Studer and Evans, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries, Paris, 1925, p. 123. It is 
only the late lapidaries, those of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which refer to the chaste influence of the topaz. 

Pannier, “Les lapidaires francais des XIIe, XIIIe et XIVe siécles,” 
Bibliothéque de Vécole des hautes études, Paris, 1882, p. 243. 

5 Tbid., p. 293. 
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Topace d’Arabie vient des fleuves de l’Orient; il y en a de deux manieres, 
et sont semblables a or vierge; l’une l’est plus que l’autre; elles valent a 
une maladie qu’on appelle fiel; elle sent la lune, car quand la lune doit etre 
pluvieuse, la pierre est relente (de mauvaise odeur), mais quand il doit 
faire beau temps, elle est claire et reluisante; elle refroidit "homme, le 
rend plus chaste et moins luxurieux, et doit seoir en or.*® 


Now, since lapidaries, which so generally attributed to the topaz 
this chaste influence, were very widely read in the middle ages, it 
seems reasonable to believe that to the literate circles, which Chaucer 
addressed, mention of the topaz would suggest chastity. 

But the low ebb of sexual morals in Flanders during Chaucer’s 
time is a matter of common knowledge. For example, Vander- 
kindere, in Le siécle des Artevelde, writes: 


Partout la richesse, ’abondance donnaient une sorte de vertige; on 
voulait abuser de tous les plaisirs; la premiére expansion du luxe abou- 
tissait au triomphe du libertinage. ... Le relachement des moeurs se 


marque encore par le nombre considérable de batards dont il est fait men- 
tion.” 


James Hutton, summing up the moral situation in Flanders during 
this period, says: 


Many a good-looking girl found a fortune in her face more easily than 
she would have done at the distaff. Married women supplemented their 
honorable gains by means concealed from their husbands ... Rape and 
abduction were common, for a gift in the hand perverted the integrity of 
the judge. Illegitimate children were seen in almost every family rich 
enough to maintain them .. 


The English, in constant communication with their neighbors 
across the Channel, could not well have failed to be aware of con- 
ditions there. But many Englishmen were not compelled to go 
abroad to gain first-hand impressions of Flemish morals. 

Vanderkindere says, 


Les femmes flamandes étaient admirées pour leur fraicheur et l’éclat de 
leur teint; l’Angleterre nous en enlevait un grand nombre, qui n’étaient 
pas destinées & mener une vie exemplaire.® 


*Is. del Sotto, Le lapidaire du quatorziéme siécle, Vienna, 1862, p. 80. 

7 Vanderkindere, Le siécle des Artevelde, Brussels, 1879, pp. 402, 400. 

® Hutton, James and Philip van Artevelde, London, 1882, p. 106. 

* Op. cit., p. 390. As his authority, Vanderkindere cites Riley, Liber 
Gildhallae lond., p. 283. No page 283 (the Liber is in more than one 
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And in the city of London, where lived Chaucer and those for 
whom he wrote, the following ordinance was passed in 1393, in- 
dicating very plainly the reputation which the Flemings bore: 


. . . Whereas many and divers affrays, broils, and dissensions, have arisen 
in times past, and many men have been slain and murdered, by reason of 
the frequent resort of, and consorting with, common harlots, at taverns, 
brewhouses of huksters, and other places of ill-fame within the said city, 
and the suburbs thereof; and more especially through Flemish women, 
who profess and follow such shameful and dolorous life:—we do by our 
command forbid, on behalf of our Lord the King, and the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of London, that any such women shall go about or lodge 
in the said city, or in the suburbs thereof, by night or by day; but they 
are to keep themselves to the places thereunto assigned . . .?° 


Our chain is now complete. If indeed Chaucer meant to write 
a satire on the Flemings—and Professor Manly’s argument makes 
it seem probable that he did,\—it seems reasonable to conclude 
that since the topaz was generally regarded as causing its possessor 
to live chastely, and since the Flemings bore among the people 
whom Chaucer addressed, the reputation of being particularly un- 
chaste, therefore in naming his knight Sir Thopas, Chaucer meant 
to call to the minds of his audience one more weakness of the people 
whom he was satirizing. 

Woopsurn O. Ross 


Yale University 


volume) nor, for that matter, any page in the work, so far as 1 have been 
able to discover, contains any mention of Flemings in this connection. 
But despite my inability to locate the source of Vanderkindere’s remark, 
I believe that it is not without foundation, for it seems unlikely that he 
would deliberately and for no evident reason invent such a definite state- 
ment. Furthermore, Hutton, op. cit., p. 104, makes the same observation, 
in phraseology very similar to that given above—though, of course, he may 
simply have copied Vanderkindere. 

2° Riley, Memorials of London and London Life in the XIIIth, XIVth, 
and XVth Centuries, London, 1868, p. 535. Translated from Letter-Book 
H, fol. ccLXxxvil. 

™ The fact that Professor Manly’s theory enables us to see some signi- 
ficance in the peculiar name Thopas is, of course, itself one more argument 
in favor of the truth of that theory. 
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THE ABSOLUTE PARTICIPLE IN THE APOLLONIUS 
OF TYRE 


In his study of The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon, Mr. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr. arrived at conclusions which will always 
have interest for the student of English literature. Mr. Callaway 
confined his investigations to authors who are considered classic 
in this early literature. In order to determine whether his con- 
clusions held for a writing that is more colloquial in its expression, 
the author undertook an investigation of the participial construc- 
tion in the Apollonius of Tyre in relation to its Latin original. 

There was found to be a general conformity here to the practice 
of the Old English authors whose writings Mr. Callaway examined. 
Like them the translator of the Apollonius studiously avoided the 
participial construction. Out of eighty participles in the Latin 
original, only six were allowed to remain participles in the Old 
English version. This fact offers further justification for Mr. 
Callaway’s view that the absolute participle of Old English was 
probably borrowed from the Latin, but “failed to recommend it- 
self to our forefathers and never acquired a real hold on the lan- 
guage.” 

Again, the renderings of the participle correspond to those 
pointed out by Mr. Callaway, though there is a variation in the 
comparative frequency of certain constructions. It is true that the 
subordinated finite verb in a dependent clause and the co-ordinated 
finite verb in an independent clause are the favorite modes of 
translation. Instead, however, of the dependent clause ranking 
first with the other a close second, there is in the Apollonius a 
great preponderance of the independent clause rendering. Further- 
more, the prepositional phrase is less used as a means of trans- 
lation than Mr. Callaway found it. The following table will show 
the kinds and the distribution of the translations: 

47 cases of the independent clause: 
1 with the independent and dependent ideas of the Latin reversed. 
2 with the Latin participial phrase converted into a separate 
sentence. 
1 with the meaning altered. 


1 with a free translation. 
42 with a literal translation. 


1 Johns Hopkins dissertation, Baltimore, 1889. 
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10 cases of the dependent adverbial clause: 
1 connected by mid-dy-de. 
3 connected by 54-84. 
2 connected by déah. 
1 connected by det. 
2 connected by mid-dim-de. 
1 connected by swa. 
3 cases of the prepositional phrase. 


2 introduced by efter. 
1 introduced by et. 


6 cases in which the participle is retained. 
14 cases in which the participle is not translated at all. 


Mr. Callaway believes that Old English writings were adversely 
affected by the preference of their authors for other constructions. 
Of the two most commonly used methods of translating—the de- 
pendent conjunctional sentence and the co-ordinated finite verb— 
he says that, though the former may sometimes give a felicitous 
rendering, the latter is not only less felicitous but is often not so 
correct—that it is monotonous and makes the sentence drag. In 
connection with the Apollonius-this assertion would need rather 
to be transferred to the all-too-frequent use of the participial con- 
struction in the Latin original. The independent statements of 
the Old English version, on the other hand, lend vigor and direct- 
ness to the narrative. Dramatically vivid and suggestive is the 
Old English rendering, for example, of the Latin phrases “ Stans 
in litore nudus intuens mare tranquillam ”; “Da stéd hé nacod 
on S&m strande and behéold 8a sé.” 

Nor is it true, as far as the Apollonius is concerned, that the 
co-ordinated verb translation is not so correct. Except in the very 
small number of cases in which the translation is slightly free, 
the Old English co-ordinate clause is a literal translation. The 
fact that the idea is expressed in the independent rather than the 
dependent form makes no difference here, for the absolute parti- 
cipial phrases of the Latin do not subordinate ideas as they are 
subordinated in temporal, concessive, and causal clauses: they 
are independent in their effect and are merely used to lend variety 
to the modes of expression. 

Exception may be taken to the importance given by Mr. Callaway 
to the need of the participial construction for making the language 
capable of delicate shadings and for overcoming monotony and 
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unwieldiness. It is true that Carlyle and Newman, to mention 
two examples, are given to the use of the absolute participle. On 
the other hand, such masters of style as Swift and Addison are 
sparing in its use. Yet who would say that, as a result, their 
writings suffer in any of these respects? The use or non-use of 
the participial phrase seems to be a matter of temperament. To 
say this is to hint at the alluring fields into which Mr. Callaway 
has enticed one person, after these many years, with his thought- 
provoking study. 


The Latin participles and their Old English translations: 1. vale dicens 
omnibus; Appollonius bed ealle grétan. 2. tribus diebus et noctibus toti- 
dem ventis prosperis navigans; Mid-d¥-de hie onginnon 54 rdwan, and hie 
ford w&ron on hiera weg. 3. Stans autem in litore nudus, intuens mare 
tranquillam; Da stéd hé nacod on S&m strande and behéold 34 s&®. 4. Et 
prosternens se illius ad pedes effusis lacrimis; omitted. 5. Miserere, qui- 
cunque es, nudo naufrago, non humilibus parentibus sed notabilibus genito; 
Gemiltsa mé nacodum forlidenum. Nes ni of earmlicum byrden geboren. 
6. tenens manum eius; omitted. 7. exuens; omitted. 8. tribunarium in 
duas partes dividens; téslit 54 his w&fels on twa. 9. dicens; Sus cwedende. 
10. Et haec dicens; efter Sisum wordum. 11. demonstrata sibi via carpens 
igitur portam civitatis ingreditur; hé éode on Sone weg de him get&ht 
wes, 05-Set hé becdm td S&re ceastre geate and Sé&r inéode. 12. per pla- 
team puerum nudum currentem; nacodne cnapan geond 6A str&te iernan. 
13. oleo caput unctum, sabano precinctum, voce magna clamantem et dicen- 
tem; Se ws mid ¢le gesmierwed, and mid scietan begyrd . . . And cleopode 
micelre stefne, and cewxd. 14. Hoc audito; Da-da Apollonius det gehierde. 
15. exuens se tribunarium; hé hine unscrydde 3m healfan scicclse. 16. 
deo favente; swi god wolde. 17. Et respiciens unum de famulis; Da 
beseah hé hine td fnum his manna. 18. Videns autem Apollonius se a 
civibus laudari; Da-54 Apollonius gehierde Set se cyning hine herede. 19. 
Famulus prior ingressus; Dai €ode se mann in beforan Sam cyninge. 20. 
eunctis epulantibus; déah-de ealle S5re menn &ton. 21. sed respiciens au- 
rum; ac hé behéold Set gold. 22. sordido tribunario indutum; det hé 
wes mid horgum sciccelse bew&fed. 23. reversusque ad regem; 84 wende 
hé ongéan td 3%m cyninge. 24. Et ille tacente illo; Déah hé hit self for- 
swige. 25. prius ingressus; Da Gode se mann in beforan. 26. Et respiciens 
Apollonium hilari vultu; Da beseah Arcestrates se cyning blidum andwlitan 
td Apollonio. 27. Hoc audiens; omitted. 28. et accedens ad eum; Di éode 
det mé&den td Apollonio. 29. respiciens filiam suam; hé bewende hine 54 
té Sére dohtor. 30. Puella vero respiciens Apollonium; omitted. 31. Rex 
vero videns tantum bonitatem filiae suae; se cyning blissode on his dohtor 
welwillendnesse. 32. Finitis sermonibus; et S&re spréce ende. 33. respi- 
ciens juvenem; omitted. 34. egresso; Apollonius 54 fitéode. 35. accipiens- 
que liram; and ndm 5a hearpan. 36. atque ita facto silentio; Dai weard 
stilnes swige geworden. 37. Post haec deponens liram; efter Sisum forlét 
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Apollonius 54 hearpan. 38. intuens Apollonium; omitted. 39. Peractoque 
convivio; Dai sddlice ge-endede se gebéorscipe. 40. vale dicentes regi et 
reginae; grétton Sone cyning and 5&4 cwén. 41. Et haec dicens; omitted. 
42. videns filiam; omitted. 43. hoc audito; Da-34 Apollonius det gehierde. 44. 
Et respiciens famulos; Hé beseah éac to 5@#m Séowum mannum. 45. Puella 
timens; Da idréd Set m&den. 46. agens deo gratias; gode Sancigende. 47. 
tenens Apollonium manu; se cyning héold Apollonius hand on handa. 48. 
Quos videns; omitted. 49. rex subridens; Da smercode se cyning. 50. hoc 
dicens; omitted. 51. dicens; Sus cwedende. 52. respiciens Apollonium; 
Da beseah héo td Apollonio. 53. accepto codicello; Da nim Apollonius Set 
gewrit. 54. perlectis codicellis; Da-54 se cyning hefde det gewrit ofer-r&d. 
55. ignorans; 54 nyste hé. 56. respiciens ad tres juvenes; Beseah 5a td 
61. Ipso autem Apollonio relicto; Da xt niehstan forlét se cyning Apollon- 
58. tenens ei manum; 54 nim hé Apollonius hand. 59. videns; Da geseah 
se cyning. 30. tenens manum; se cyning héold ford on Apollonius hand. 
61. Ipso autem Apollonio relicto; Da xt niehstan forlét secyning Apollon- 
ius hand. 62. dicens; hire td cwxd. 63. dicens; Sus cwed. 64. exiens 
foras respiciens Apollonium; Eode 54 it beseah td Apollonio. 65. dicens; 
Sus ewedende. 66. adjurans me; omitted. 67. ignorans quod uxor sua es- 
set; D& nyste na Apollonius né ne geliefde Set héo his gemexccea wére. 68. 
At illa audiens; Mid-d3im-de héo dxt gehierde. 69. Quam videns; mid-dim- 
Se Apollonius Set geseah. 70. vale dicens; hét sdna geleccan stranguilio- 
nem. 71. dicentes; cw&don. 72. proferens; Det m&den 5a ford-éode. 73. 
munera restituens; heora weallas wurdon geedstadelode. 74. vale dicens; 
omitted. 75. dimittens medietatem regni sui Apollonio et medietatem fili- 
ae suae; becwed healf his rice Apollonio healf his dohtor. 76. omnibus hiis 
peractis; Disum eallum dus gedén. 77. sedens cum sua conjuge; omitted. 
78. intuens eum; Da beseah Apollonius td dim fiscere. 79. adprehendens 
manum eius; Dai genim hine Apollonius be dara handa. 80. His rebus ex- 
pletis; efter eallum Sisum. 


Emity M. HELMING 
Indianapolis 


ANGLO-SAXON IN THE SENSE ‘MEDIEVAL ENGLISH ’ 


In a catalogue (No. 131, Autumn, 1929) of miscellaneous books 
offered for sale by Thomas C. Godfrey, Stonegate, York, England, 
I note the following item: 


66 Anglo-Saxon.—THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
edited . . . by THos. Wricur. . 


Here, it would seem, Anglo-Sazron is used in the sense ‘ medieval 
English.’ 


1 For another possibility, cf. RES. mr (1927) 455 f. 
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A like use is exemplified in an article called “'The Origin of the 
Longbow,” by the late Henry S. Pancoast, printed in PMLA, xiv 
(1929). The passage in question reads thus (p. 225) : 

In any inquiry into the practise of archery among the Anglo-Saxons— 


and by this I mean the distinctively English population before and after 
the Conquest—we shall get nearer the truth .. . [italics mine] 


Let the dictionary makers take note. 


Kemp MALonE 
Johns Hopkins University 


REVIEWS 


A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Part I: The Preclassical Period, 1610-1634. By 
Henry Carrineton LANcAstTER. Two volumes. 786 pages. 
Index. (Semicentennial Publications of The Johns Hopkins 
University.) The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore and Les 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1929. Price: Cloth, 
$10. 


Cet ouvrage marque une date. I] nous donne ou du moins nous 
promet (car ces deux volumes ne sont encore qu’une aile de la 
construction totale) la premiére histoire intégrale, dans l’ensemble 
et dans les détails, de la période dramatique la plus célébre—et la 
plus mal connue—de la Littérature francaise moderne. 

Si on veut se faire une idée 4 peu prés adéquate du labeur entre- 
pris par Lancaster, qu’on s’imagine une enquéte approfondie comme 
celle de Marsan sur la Pastorale, par exemple; qu’on étende cette 
enquéte 4 tous les genres dramatiques de tout un siécle; qu’on y 
ajoute Vhistoire des salles et des planches, des auteurs et des 
acteurs, du public méme; qu’on se figure chaque piéce (256 dans 
ces seuls deux premiers volumes) comme démontée rouage par 
rouage, ramenée a sa date, 4 son théme, 4 ses sources. Maintenant, 
que l’on songe aux difficultés spéciales des recherches bio-biblio- 
graphiques pour la période dont s’occupe notre auteur. Ces diffi- 
cultés elles ne sont pas seulement dans la rareté et dans la dis- 
persion des textes imprimés, parfois manuscrits. Elles sont aussi 
dans le secours méme que le chercheur croirait pouvoir attendre des 
bibliographes antérieurs. En effet ce secours est précaire, perfide: 
les négligences de Léris, les erreurs de Maupoint, les “ coquilles ” 
de Beauchamps, les mensonges de Mouhy, les imperfections des 
fréres Parfaict! (Je connais ces gens-la et je les ai souvent maudits 
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de bon coeur.) Et le pis est qu’ 4 part quelques originalités dans 
erreur ils se copient les uns les autres. Quant aux bibliographes 
modernes, la plupart sont des descripteurs typographiques: la lettre, 
la marge les intéressent plus que le fond, le texte, les variantes. 
Enfin il fallait tout voir, tout revoir, tout défaire, tout refaire. 
Il fallait que notre auteur vérifiat toutes les dates, dates de com- 
position, de représentation, d’impression. Par l’exemple de Lan- 
caster on verra comment une date qui pour le lecteur n’est qu’un 
chiffre est pour le chercheur un document qui peut redresser toute 
une théorie générale consacrée—et fausse. 

Sans doute il y avait les prédécesseurs immédiats de la Critique 
et de l’Histoire littéraires (dont certains fort éminents et sfirs 
comme Lanson). Mais leurs travaux ne portaient que sur des 
points particuliers ou des esquisses générales. Et méme sur ces 
points particuliers traités par les meilleurs érudits (Marsan, Rigal 
etc.) il fallait passer leurs conclusions au crible et au creuset. 

Ainsi on voit l’originalité et ’audace de l’entreprise. Comment 
L. s’en est-il tiré? On ne pourra naturellement le dire avec certi- 
tude que lorsqu’il aura poussé sa construction plus avant. Mais 
dés maintenant nous pouvons augurer avec confiance de ce qui va 
suivre par ce que nous avons. En effet on sent qu’on a 4 faire ici 
avec une méthode prudente et sagace. Au reste les deux volumes 
que j’ai sous les yeux portent justement sur la période la plus 
difficile et la plus fluide de toute histoire dramatique du X VIIéme 
Siécle. Ainsi de la facon heureuse dont L. s’est tiré de sa tache 
ingrate on peut présager qu’il se tirera encore mieux de l’histoire 
de périodes plus statiques et plus claires. Dans sa partie présente, 
qui portait sur une époque touffue et broussailleuse, il a fallu a 
L. le courage et le coup d’ceil d’un pionnier en méme temps que la 
pénétration d’un vrai critique. J’imagine que plus tard, quand 
il en viendra au Classicisme proprement dit, c’est aussi l’esprit de 
finesse au sens pascalien qui devra entrer en jeu. Mais méme sur 
ce point je compte sur les espoirs et les indications que nous donne 
Pceuvre telle que nous l’avons maintenant. 

Au fond, le vrai sujet de ces deux volumes c’est la Genése du 
drame classique. C’est vers la Clairiére des Géants, vers Corneille, 
Racine et Moliére que notre Pionnier poursuit sa marche 4 travers 
la sylve obscure. C’est seulement en se placant au point de vue de 
cette Genése et de cette Annonciation du Classicisme que je veux 
tenter, non pas de résumer son livre (t&éche impossible) mais d’en 
signaler quelques conclusions saillantes. Voici donc: 

Paris devient centre d’activité dramatique et les acteurs professionels s’y 
établissent d’une fagon permanente seulement & partir de 1629. Mais sous 
Henri IV et dans les neuf années suivantes la production dramatique est 
active sans étre vivace car rien de remarquable n’est demeuré de ces années 


de théatre & part les débuts de Hardy. Dans cette période ce qui domine 
en nombre c’est la tragédie suivie de prés par la Pastorale. Les survivances 
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médiévales sont visibles dans la mise en scéne et dans la Comédie (ou 

lutét dans la Farce). Quant & Hardy lui-méme, son influence a été sur- 
faite. Il lui reste d’avoir été un auteur singuliérement fécond, mais on 
travaillait avant lui, autour de lui et parfois aussi bien que lui dans le 
sens préclassique. Il a été en tout cas probablement le premier auteur 
dramatique professionnel (j’ajouterais aprés les fatistes du XVéme Siécle). 
Mais s’il a vivifié le théatre préclassique, il ne l’a pas créé. Il en fut 
lanimateur, non le pére (p. 13-65). Dans la période de 1610 4 1618 les 
sujets grecs et romains dominent dans la tragédie. Et la Comédie existe, 
contrairement aux affirmations de ceux qui ne voient rien entre Larivey et 
Corneille (p. 138-147). Avec Racan et Théophile, tous deux de bonne 
maison, l’activité dramatique se hausse dans l’échelle des valeurs sociales; 
la versification malherbienne prend pied au théftre. En ce qui concerne 
Théophile, son Pyrame (1621) fut un événement et Mairet saura s’en 
souvenir. Au compte de cette période il faut mettre un remarquable senti- 
ment de la nature (p. 210, 224, 272, 319) qui deviendra bien rare chez les 
classiques. En généra) la verdeur, le réalisme dru, l’intrusion du comique 
et du lyrisme donnent au drame de cet Age un caractére excessivement 
curieux. Quant aux fameuses régles des Unités, il-faut distinguer avec 
Lancaster le probléme purement critique (surabondamment et complaisam- 
ment traité depuis les humanistes aristotéliciens de l’Arriére-Renaissance ) 
du probléme historique et pratique. A ce point de vue on ne voit les 
unités faire leur vrai début formel qu’avec la Silvanire de Mairet (1630) et 
sa Préface (31 Mars 1631). Les Unités ont été une mode italianisante 
(Pastorale du Tasse, de Guarini, de Bonarelli) et non une adhésion & des 
doctrines livresques. Cette mode n’est devenue un code que plusieurs années 
plus tard (p. 371-383). Le méme Mairet contribua beaucoup & donner & la 
tragi-comedie l’éclat qui en fit un des genres les plus importants pour la 
genése de la tragédie classique (p. 450-566). La Comédie aprés un demi- 
sommeil d’un demi-siécle s’établit fermement entre 1630 et 1634. C’est dans 
la Comédie que Corneille fera son début et apprendra son métier. Sa Mélite 
(dont une argumentation serrée fixe la date & 1630) marque dans le dé- 
veloppement du théitre préclassique non par des nouveautés organiques 
essentielles, mais par le tour, le ton, la maniére. Le théme est relativement 
simple et sobre, le style et le mode d’observation sentent <|’honnéte 
homme.» C’est dans la Suivante (1633) que Corneille observe pour la 
premiére fois les trois unités. Mais il se relachera dans La Place Royale. 
Il est faux que Corneille ait “inventé” la Comédie classique, mais par 
leur qualité et leur nombre ses comédies ont haussé le genre, l’ont 
approché & la fois de la vie courante et du ton de la société mondaine 
(p. 613). Et surtout c’est dans la Comédie que Corneille a pris conscience 
de ses facultés de dramaturge. Mais dans la tragédie méme Corneille 
comme Hardy, mais avec le génie en plus, fut l’animateur et non le pére 
du drame classique. Cet honneur revient & Mairet, l’inoculateur des Trois 
Unités, auteur de Sophonisbe (jouée en 1634), ot le pouvoir moteur est 
déja tout interne, tout psychologique et ot est déja le sentiment de “la 
seéne & faire.” Sophonisbe est une tragédie qui tient encore debout non 
seulement par son influence, qui fut grande, mais par sa valeur propre. 


Dans cette revue trop rapide je ne me suis attaché qu’ aux 
aspects proprement littéraires de l’ouvrage. I] m/’est impossible 
en effet de résumer en ce peu de pages le tissu serré de faits et de 
renseignements que L. nous donne aussi sur la question des salles 
de théatre, sur les troupes, les acteurs, la disposition de la scéne, etc. 
On peut penser que l’éditeur critique du Mémoire de Mahelot n’a 
pas négligé cette partie de son étude. Le cété non seulement tech- 
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nique mais social de histoire du théatre, les gofits et les réactions 
du public, l’évolution des valeurs sociales attachées 4 la profession 
d’acteur et d’auteur tout cela qui est de grande importance a été 
traité avec autant de science que de conscience. On regrette seule- 
ment l’absence de plans et de planches, mais cela viendra peut-étre 
plus tard dans un album terminal. 

Outre sa partie critique et technique, l’ouvrage constitue de par 
Pétude analytique de quelque 250 piéces une sorte de Thesaurus 
dramaticus dune valeur unique. II a fallu a V’auteur un vrai 
stoicisme pour se pencher de si prés sur tant de textes (souvent 
dispersés, introuvables), sur des centaines de productions dramati- 
ques dont tant sont moins que secondaires et qui sont souvent d’une 
extraordinaire monotonie dans l’extravagance (surtout les Pas- 
torales et les Tragi-Comédies). La sobre précision, la juste minutie 
des analyses et surtout incomparable utilité de ce travail pour le 
chercheur doivent nous faire passer sur |’inévitable monotonie de 
ce répertoire. Oserai-je avouer que j’ai lu comme un roman méme 
ces parties de l’ouvrage? C’est que mon esprit était possédé moins 
par l’intérét de ces thémes en eux-mémes que par la joie et la 
gratitude de voir rassemblés ainsi tant de renseignements, tant 
d’ordre et de lumiére jetés sur un cahos. Mais je conviens que 
cette volupté austére pourra ne pas étre du gotit de tout le monde. 
En tout cas il est infiniment précieux (méme pour ceux qui 
n’auront pas a utiliser techniquement cet inventaire de thémes) de 
pouvoir se faire une idée des gofits et des intéréts du public de ces 
époques. Peut-étre L. aurait-il pu nous donner dans quelque coin 
de son ceuvre une sorte de synthése et de classement de ces thémes 
familiers? Leur recurrence, leur caractére stéréotypé le permettait. 
L’humour sobrement malicieux de notre érudit aurait pu se donner 
carriére dans ce bilan de trues et de ficelles: malentendus, obsta- 
cles, jalousies, disparitions, enlévements, reconnaissances, fausses 
lettres, faux amis, confidents perfides, messages interceptés, déguise- 
ments, poisons et philtres, anneaux volés ou perdus, enfin tout 
Varsenal de ruses, d’erreurs et de mensonges au milieu desquels 
se débattent de pauvres amants pour le plus grand effroi et le plus 
grand délice d’un public ingénu. 

Le pittoresque et la vie sont dans ces deux volumes. On n’a 
pas besoin de les y mettre soi-méme, mais il faut les y chercher. 
Je veux dire que l’auteur me semble trop avoir parlé de cet age et 
de ces hommes avec le méme détachement attentif qu’il met 4 
parler de ces piéces. Par probité intellectuelle il nous vole. Oui, 
il nous vole un peu de cette couleur, de ce fleuve de vie que notre 
imagination a coutume de verser sur cette époque trouble et héroique 
des trente premiéres années du Grand Siécle. Si la lumiére si 
vive dont il éclaire son vaste sujet était moins purement intellec- 
tuelle, alors nous aurions plus d’atmosphére, un paysage au lieu 
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d’une architecture. Mais se plaindre qu’un savant soit trop scien- 
tifique c’est vraiment, comme dit le proverbe, “se plaindre que 
la mariée soit trop belle.” 

Telle qu’elle est cette oeuvre est une entreprise grande, forte. 
Elle sera utile infiniment non seulement comme trésor de faits 
et d’idées mais comme exemple et comme guide.’ 


Louis Cons 
Swarthmore College 


The Decline of the Age of Louis XIV, or French Literature, 1687- 
1715. By Artur Titutey. Cambridge: University Press, 
1929. Pp. xviii + 458. 


To his important series of works devoted to French literary his- 
tory Mr. Tilley has added a book concerned with those writers who, 
while consciously inferior to their masters of the preceding genera- 
tion, were preparing the way for Montesquieu and Voltaire. After 
introductory chapters on Louis XIV and Saint-Simon, which give 
the setting, he discusses the various genres, emphasizing especially 
the work of La Bruyére, Mme de Maintenon, Fénelon, Bayle, and 
Fontenelle. The book has the same quality that characterizes the 
author’s Literature of the French Renaissance, owing to Mr. T.’s 
thorough knowledge of bibliographical material, the evidence that 
he gives of extensive reading and personal judgment, and his skill 
in presenting estimates of the authors discussed, accompanied by 
many quotations from their works. That he is not satisfied with 
accepting opinions without personal investigation is shown, for 
instance, by the evidence he submits (p. 313) in opposition to M. 
Lanson’s view that in the sermons of Massillon, apart from tradi- 
tional formulae, “rien n’y sent le chrétien”; and by his investi- 
gation of the question whether the Voyage de Frangois Léguat is 
to be considered an account of real or imaginary travel.’ I find 


1 Voici quelques observations qui pourront servir & compléter l’Erratum 
& la fin du second volume: Page 142, lignes 1 et 2, “ most farces are written 
in prose or in verses of eight syllables.” Avant 1612 (dont il est question 
ici) les farces en prose sont l’exception. P. 205, 1. 24, (citation) “C’est 
tout un en d’eussiez vous rire.” Rétablir deussiez ou mettre Sic. P. 229, 
1. 13, (citation) “ De voix, o& de penser parlent de leurs amours.” Sup- 
primer la virgule, rétablir ow sans accent ou mettre Sic. P. 269, 1. 31, 
rétablir esprit. P. 301, 1. 26, supprimer la virgule aprés rendre. P. 310 
1, 26, corriger imiginition. P. 415, 1. 34, Rétablir Vertu biew au lieu de 
Vertu bien. P. 416, 1. 22, Rétablir Uranie pour Vranie, qui n’est que 
l’aspect typographique du titre. P. 712, 1. 17, Le sieur de Fonteny dont on 
nous parle ici est-il le méme que Jacques de Fonteny, l’auteur du Beau 
Pasteur? 

1Pp. 178-9. Dr. G. Atkinson has argued that this is a piece of fiction 
chiefly on account of the description of a bird, the solitaire, the details of 
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only a few criticisms to make. While the bibliographical references 
are extensive, I miss a reference to Dutrait in the chapter that 
deals with Crébillon, to H. E. Smith’s Literary Criticism of Pierre 
Bayle in the discussion of that author, to Michaut’s Jewnesse de 
Moliére, knowledge of which should have prevented the recurrence 
of the statement that the dramatist was a pupil of Gassendi (p. 
343), and to Guyer (MLN., xxxvi, 257-64), who has a different 
opinion from T.’s about the relation between Pascal and Fonte- 
nelle. One may doubt that Pierre Corneille was offended by the 
Caractéres (p. 52), for he was dead when they were published, and 
that he was influenced to any appreciable extent by Descartes’s 
Tratté des passions, as by 1649, the year when it appeared, he had 
composed all of his major productions. And one would like to see 
a reference to Descartes on p. 419, who certainly believed in the 
“ solidarity of the sciences ” as much as did Fontenelle, his disciple. 
These are, however, matters of minor detail, which do not diminish 
the general excellence of this interesting and useful book. 


H. LANCASTER 


Etudes critiques sur Manon Lescaut. Par Pavt Hazarp et ses 
étudiants américains. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. xi+ 113. 


Le petit volume dans lequel M. Paul Hazard a réuni les lecons 
faites par ses étudiants de l’Université de Chicago pendant les cours 
d’été de 1928 est une mise au point des plus importantes de l'état 
des travaux sur Manon Lescaut. C’est aussi en plus d’un endroit 
une contribution nouvelle et marquante 4 l’étude du sujet. Quelles 
que soient les indications fournies 4 M. Hazard par ses étudiants, la 
marque du maitre se retrouve a toutes les pages, avec des qualités 
de mesure de présentation vivante et souvent spirituelle, et des 
notations d’une finesse pénétrante qui font que ces chapitres se 
lisent avec plaisir. 


which are largely found in the accounts of other travelers. The bird, 
moreover, seems remarkably sociable for its name and has tribal mar- 
riage customs that are obviously introduced to point a moral rather than 
to give the result of personal observation. Mr. T., however, argues that 
the book is a real voyage and cites the testimony of his colleague, Profes- 
sor Gardiner, who is a zoologist and has visited the island where the bird 
is found, to the effect that the topographical indications of the book are 
too exact to have been invented. While I do not think that the point has 
been proved, for one needs to know just what topographical statements 
are cited and Atkinson’s argument is too summarily dismissed, yet it is 
true that Mr. T. has reopened the question. Atkinson writes me that 
Vivielle, who accepts A.’s conclusions, has an important article, appar- 
ently unknown to T., in Comité de trav. hist. et scientifiques, bulletin de la 
sec. géog., XLI (1926). 
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Les chapitres les plus nouveaux sont tout d’abord celui dans 
lequel M. Hazard établit et précise une relation étroite entre la vie 
sentimentale et dévoyée de Prévost et celle de son héros. Les apolo- 
gistes de Pabbé doivent se résoudre 4 admettre qu’il se rendit coupa- 
ble d’une indélicatesse des plus graves pendant son séjour en Angle- 
terre et que sa vie privée fut loin d’étre sans reproche. Encore plus 
curieux est le chapitre dans lequel M. Hazard démontre qu’au total 
la plupart des matériaux employés par Prévost dans son petit récit 
se retrouvent dans ces romans indigestes et fumeux qui s’ appellent 
Les Mémoires d'un homme de qualité et Cleveland. Ce travail 
sera d’autant plus utile que loin de donner une solution complete a 
tous les problémes que souléve Manon Lescaut, il amorce de nou- 
velles études. Il est indispensable 4 tous ceux qui voudraient 
reprendre plus en détail plusieurs sujets que M. Hazard n’a fait 
qu’esquisser. I] reste a écrire, et M. Hazard fournit les premiers 
éléments d’une étude de ce genre dans sa bibliographie critique, 
une histoire de la fortune de Manon Lescaut a travers la littérature 
frangaise et en particulier au dix-neuviéme siécle. Il reste égale- 
ment a faire une étude détaillée de la langue, étude esquissée dans 
le chapitre sur “ Le style,” mais qui peut étre poussée beaucoup 
plus loin. Enfin le séjour de Prévost en Angleterre offre encore 
bien des obscurités et des mystéres. 


GILBERT CHINARD 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Goethe. By Catvin THomas. New edition with a foreword by 
Rospert HERNDON Fire. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 


“The reappearance of Thomas’ Goethe is a fitting accompaniment 
to the rising interest in the study of the poet in America which 
is already showing itself as a prelude to the celebration of the 
anniversary of his death.” With these words Professor R. H. Fife, 
the successor to the chair of Calvin Thomas, concludes his terse 
and fitting foreword to this biography, which was first published 
in the year of 1917 and which on account of the temporary whole- 
sale condemnation of things German never found the large and 
lasting response it really deserved. Here a great and serious 
effort had been made by an exponent of American scholarship of 
distinctly Anglo-Saxon antecedents in more than a biological sense, 
to grapple with the phenomenon Goethe, and this scholarly devo- 
tion of a life-time had been crowned with success, just at the end 
of an epoch of American culture when the stern puritan outlook 
on life began to be mellowed by both inner and outer influences. 
Thus Calvin Thomas’ book is at the same time an historical 
milestone. 
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Its best and lasting value lies undoubtedly in the parts where 
the critic is most akin to his task, i.e. in the chapters: Senex 
Mirabilis, The Philosopher, The Critic, and Faust. Wherever the 
gift of emotional introjection (Hinfiihlung) is required for a 
fine-nerved intuition and comprehension of psychological problems 
we find organic blindspots as in the discussion of Goethe’s love. 

All the more remarkable is the combination of pregnant pre- 
cision and inspired poetry in the author’s verse renderings, in 
which again he is at his best when he translates poems of Goethe’s 
mature life and philosophic mood. 

We owe both the editor and the publisher a word of gratitude 
for the re-issuing of a great scholar’s legacy. 


FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Das literarische Antlitz der Gegenwart. Von HEINZ KINDERMANN. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1930. 


Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart. Versuch einer Ubersicht. Von 
Paut Fecuter. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun. [1929]. 


Wenn Paul Fechters Reclambindchen auf 70 Seiten mit dankens- 
wertem Bemiihn eine knappe, z.T. durch kontrastierende Gegen- 
iiberstellung wirksame Charakteristik der Erscheinungen der 
deutschen Dichtung der Gegenwart gibt, denen im ersten Kapitel 
eine orientierende Ubersicht der Strémungen vorangestellt ist, so 
schlagt Heinz Kindermann den entgegengesetzten Weg ein mit 
seinem Versuch eines Querschnittes durch die Zeit. Seine Methode 
ist angeregt durch Pinders Buch iiber das Generationsproblem, und 
wenn auch bei der Fiille des tiberschauten Materials die klaren 
Linien des Nebeneinander von vier oder fiinf eigentlich in ganz 
verschiedenen Altern und Entwicklungsstadien befindlichen Stilen 
ein wenig verwischt werden (der Anfang betont sie!), so lauft 
doch das Gefiihl dafiir als Unterton immer mit. Neu und auf- 
schlussreich ist die Behandlung der Neuen Sachlichkeit und des 
Idealrealismus; damit sind wir denn wirklich mit einer durchaus 
sachlichen literaturhistorischen Betrachtung bis in die jiingste 
Gegenwart gelangt (woriiber man vor vierzig Jahren mindestens 
den Kopf geschiittelt hatte), und obwohl, wie Kindermann selbst 
im Vorworte bemerkt, wir in einem solchen Falle doch noch 
“distanzlos vor der Uberfiille des Materials stehen” und in der 
Wertung sicher nach dreissig Jahren manches anders aussehen 
wird, so verdanken wir doch immerhin die Méglichkeit solcher 
Uberblicke und Ausblicke einer Ausweitung literarhistorischer 
Methoden, allerdings auch einer gefahrlichen Bewusstheit unserer 
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Gegenwart, wie sie sich in dem etwas erschreckend schnellen und 
nervosen Ablauf der letzten Richtungen der literarischen Produk- 
tion offenbart. Ob diese Hellhérigkeit und Hellsichtigkeit eine 
gesunde Errungenschaft der Zeit oder ein Fluch kritischer und 
produktionsunfahiger Zersetzung ist, kann erst eine ferne Zukunft 
lehren. 
ERNsT FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Das Problem der Generationen in der Kunstgeschichte Europas. 
Von WitHELM Pinper. Berlin: Frankfurter Verlagsanstalt, 
1928. xxxi, 192 pp. 


Aus der kunstgeschichtlichen Disziplin sind der Literatur- 
forschung in letzter Zeit wichtige Anregungén erwachsen, und 
wenn man auch bereits wieder geneigt ist, z.B. im Anwenden 
Wolfflinscher Theorieen gréfere Selbstindigkeit und Vorsicht 
anzuraten, Ausdriicken wie Barock und Rokoko solche entgegen- 
zustellen, die aus der Eigengesetzlichkeit der Dichtungswelt hervor- 
gegangen sind, bleiben immer noch genug grofe Gesichtspunkte, 
deren Moglichkeiten, trotz Strich, in keiner Weise erschépft sind. 
Das Prinzip der offenen und geschlossenen Form, um nur eins her- 
auszugreifen, lieBe sich noch umfassender auf den Stil der Persén- 
lichkeit anwenden: Im Festhalten, Neuverkniipfen und Umspannen 
seines Freundeskreises, im straffen Fiihren seiner Korrespondenz, 
seiner Rechnungen, im Ausmiinzen seiner Erlebnisse und Ausfiihren 
seiner Plaine, in der Ordnung der Lebensfiihrung, im LHinheits- 
empfinden vom eignen Leben und seinen Perioden, im meta- 
physischen Verankern seiner Weltanschauung und gewisser System- 
bildung, letzten Endes im Drang nach Harmonie in jeder Lebens- 
iuBerung (selbst bei scheinbarer Disharmonie einzelner Werke 
durch Ausbalanzieren durch Kontrastwerke (Goethe!), in allen 
diesen Lebensiiuferungen miifte sich beim Individuum eine 
grundsatzliche Haltung aufzeigen lassen. Wie weit das auf Zeiten 
und Bewegungen zutrifft, ist eine viel lebhafter in Angriff 
genommene Frage, die sich indessen dem Prinzip nach, wie das 
vorliegende Buch von Pinder auszufiihren sucht, stark differenziert, 
—_ man den Begriff der Zeit nicht ein- sondern mehrdimensional 

aBt. 

Nach Pinder gibt es keine einfachen Gegenwarten. “ Fiir jeden 
ist die gleiche Zeit eine andere Zeit, nimlich ein anderes Zeitalter 
seiner selbst, das er nur mit Gleichaltrigen teilt, der Zeitraum 
ein Koordinatensystem, das aus dem Nebeneinander im Zeitverlaufe 
(der Zeitfliche) senkrecht zum Uebereinander der Lebensliufe und 
er za jedem Nebeneinander darin sich bildet.” (11) Aus 
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Gleichzeitigkeit und Gleichaltrigkeit erwachse der historische 
Rhythmus. Problemgleichheit sei Generationscharakter, Einheit 
der Mittel (Themen, Vortragsweisen) Zeitcharakter. 

Wir kénnen hier nicht auf Pinders Beweisfiihrungen aus der 
bildenden Kunst eingehen, es fallt indessen auch von dort Licht 
auf literarische Probleme und Erscheinungen, so zum Beispiel die 
Darlegung, daf& Klassizismus im Grunde Plastizismus sei, in Wahr- 
heit eine versteckte Reliefkunst, in der wieder sich eine totenblaB 
gewordene Malerei (Kartonkunst) verberge. (Walzel hat diese 
Idee bereits in der EHinfiihrung m seiner Literaturgeschichte 
(Handbuch der Literatur) nutzbar gemacht.) Wichtig besonders 
ist auch fiir unsere Zwecke der Exkurs iiber das Alter der Kiinste 
im Vergleich zueinander. 

“In der Entwicklung seiner so viel jiingeren Kunst wird Bach 
vielleicht der Plastik von Chartres, Mozart der von Bamberg, 
Beethoven der von Naumburg weit eher entsprechen als den tat- 
sichlich gleichaltrigen Generationsgenossen alterer Kiinste ” (122). 
“ Beethovens Symphonie ist die Kathedrale von 1800.” Demnach 
erlebt Deutschland eine zweimalige grofe Romantik, eine um 1500, 
in der kein Deutscher ‘weder sprachlich noch musikalisch mit 
dem zu wetteifern vermag, was in das Auge hineingeredet wird’ 
eine um 1800, in der dem dichterisch-philosophisch-musikalischen 
Schaffen nichts gleichwertiges von bildenden Kiinstlern zur Seite 
gestellt werden kann. 

Untersuchungen iiber Drama, Epos und Lyrik als jeweils wesent- 
lichen Ausdruck der Zeit diirften in kleinerem Mafstabe dieser 
Betrachtung entsprechen; sie fehlen uns noch ganz. 

Hine Fiille von Anregungen geht von Pinders Buch aus, denen 
ein kurze Anzeige unméglich gerecht werden kann. Es wire ver- 
fehlt, sich bei Einzelheiten aufzuhalten mit Zustimmung oder 
Zweifel. Kein leichtsinniger Projektenmacher, sonder ein Kenner 
spricht hier und baut auf dem Grunde ausgedehnten und sichern 
Wissens. Die Literaturforschung kann an dem Werke nicht 
voriibergehn. 


ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Die Botschaft der deutschen Romantik an Europa. Von JosEr 
Korner (Schriften zur deutschen Literatur fiir die Gérres- 
gesellschaft hrsg. v. Giinther Miiller, Bd. 9). Benno Filser, 
Augsburg, 1929. 152 pp. 


In this modest little volume of 150 pages, splendidly got up by the 
Augsburg publisher Filser, Dr. Josef Korner of Prague has made a 
contribution of real importance to the history of the international 
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dissemination of German Romanticism. Specifically the work 
shows how Friedrich Schlegel’s Romantic principle of historical 
exposition growing out of his synthesis of Geschichte and Systematik 
was taken up by his elder brother August Wilhelm, who made it 
common European property through the semi-popular Vorlesungen 
iiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, the only work of the 
German Romantic theorists which, with its combination of esthetic 
criticism and esthetic history, really caught the attention of the 
general public and became the direct mediator between German 
Romanticism and the other Romanticisms of Europe. In effect 
therefore the book expounds the message which German Roman- 
ticism transmitted to the rest of Europe, as the title suggests. 

Korner investigates the Dramatische Vorlesungen from many 
angles. He studies their sources, their external and internal 
genesis, their composition and substance. He looks into the ques- 
tion of their reception by the public and by the critics as well. 
And finally he envisages their surprisingly great influence, through 
translation, in France, England, Scandinavia, Italy, Spain and 
the Slavic countries. In particular it is the important and now very 
rare French version by Albertine Necker de Saussure, a cousin of 
Mme de Staél, which is called to our attention. Ké6rner sheds 
a great deal of new light upon the complicated question of genesis 
and authorship of this translation, or rather adaptation, which 
perhaps had even a greater vogue than the original work. Inci- 
dentally the author enriches also our fund of knowledge concern- 
ing the de Staél circle. 

The book is prefaced by facsimiles of the first two pages of 
the Vorlesungen. And in the appendix we find about 350 notes 
referring to the text, and five excursuses. The first excursus 
exposes the quite uncritical nature and numerous errors of the 
Amoretti edition of the Vorlesungen. The second prints two new 
Schlegel letters to the publisher Zimmer (1810 and 1811) relative 
to the lectures. The third, in the nature of a concordance, gives 
a complete table of references to passages in other writings of 
Schlegel which repeat specific thoughts found in the lectures. 
Almost one hundred such cases are listed, a fact which leaves 
no doubt concerning the typical Schlegelian nature of the lectures. 
The fourth excursus, more lengthy, makes a careful comparison 
of the original text of the lectures and the text of the Necker 
translation. The differences are surprising both as regards nature 
and extent. They may be roughly classified as additions, omissions, 
explanatory modifications, weak paraphrases or amplifications, con- 
cessions to decorum or good taste, softening of harsh judgments 
concerning the French drama, alteration of references which would 
be obscure to French readers, and (very infrequently) errors. The 
fifth and last excursus reprints the lengthy and important French 
preface of Mme Necker. 
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No more interesting contribution to the comparative study of 
Romanticism has appeared for some time. It goes a long way to 
show that the debt owed by the rest of Europe to the German 
theorists of Romanticism is quite definite. And, not content to 
deal in vague generalities, it reveals without the shadow of a 
doubt just how this debt was contracted. At last a book on 
German Romanticism displaying not a scintillating verbosity which 
is just as baffling as it is hypothetical, but presenting concrete 
evidence to prove facts of a rare significance. 


Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


University of Cincinnati 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Edited by JosePpH QuiINcy ADAMS. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. vii + 356. 


Shakspere’s Silences. By Auwin THatER. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xi+ 279. 


J. Q. Adams’s edition of Hamlet divides itself into two almost 
equal parts, the text and glossarial footnotes and the commentary. 
The two parts should, of course, be read concurrently. Professor 
Adams has constructed a new text on the basis of the Folio and 
“has labored hard to supply a punctuation that may aid the 
reader in a dramatic interpretation of the lines.” However, when 
passages from the play are quoted in the commentary, not infre- 
quently the punctuation is quite different from that used in the 
text. At times the comparison clearly shows a typographical error 
in the text. For instance, in 1, ii, 159, there should be a comma 
after break (cf. Com., pp. 199 and 263), and Ophelia, 111, i, 89, 
should be followed by an exclamation rather than by a question 
mark (cf. Com., p. 253). Other misprints are in the list of 
dramatis personae, where Bernado appears for Bernardo; in II, ii, 
556, yon for you. I suspect, too, that there should be a comma 
after 1, v, 189 (cf. Com., p. 219), that 111, iii, 66, should be a 
question, and that (1640-62) (p. 180) should read (1642-60). I 
feel myself that Professor Adams has been a little too sparing in 
noting asides. For instance, the King’s speeches opening and 
closing 111, vii, must, as he is attended, be delivered at least in 
part as asides. 

In several instances Professor Adams’s punctuation has enlight- 
ened what were to me very cloudy passages. One is so ingenious 
and so convincing that I quote both the line and the commentary. 
All earlier editions with which I am familiar imply that Horatio 
contradicts himself on the number of times he had seen the elder 
Hamlet. Professor Adams punctuates 1, ii, 186, “I saw him— 
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once,” and explains that “ Horatio, whose mind is fixed on the 
Ghost, is so startled [by Hamlets “methinks I see my father” | 
that he interrupts: ‘O where, my lord?’ With mild surprise 
Hamlet replies ‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio.’ Horatio then starts 
to tell him of the real appearance of his father: ‘I saw him—’; 
but his courage failing, he ends lamely with ‘once,’ and to cover 
his embarrassment adds: ‘ He was a goodly King.’” Most com- 
mendable also is the beginning of Act Iv with what has customarily 
been printed as IV, v. 

The Commentary is delightfully written; there is not a dull 
sentence. According to Professor Adams’s interpretation the tragic 
flaw in Hamlet’s character is “a form of idealism too lofty for 
the uses of this world. It was the cause of his disillusionment at 
the beginning of the play, and of his resultant melancholia; ana 
at the end of the play it leads to his death.” Of Hamlet’s excuse 
for not killing the King in 111, iii, Professor Adams writes: 
“Surely a sentiment thus universally condemned is inconsistent 
with the lovable disposition of Hamlet... We cannot believe 
that these ugly lines denote him truly; we must believe that they 
are merely the feverish utterances of his sickly brain seeking to 
alleviate a distress that was otherwise unbearable” (p. 276). It 
should be noted, however, that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, who 
had wronged him much less, Hamlet, when completely recovered 
from his melancholia, orders “ put to sudden death, Not shriving- 
time allowed.” 

Of the five essays which make up Professor Thaler’s Shakspere’s 
Silences, three are reworked from articles contributed to periodicals: 
“Shakspere and the Unhappy Happy Ending” and “ The Shaks- 
perian Element in Milton” from PMLA., and “ Milton in the 
Theatre” from Studies in Philology. The two which here appear 
for this first time are the opening essay, from which the volume 
takes its title, and “Shakspere and Sir Thomas Browne.” In 
the first Professor Thaler discusses interestingly Shakspere’s revela- 
tion of his dramatis personae by their silences as well as by their 
speeches, the silent disappearances of characters, silences or omis- 
sions in plot, and the like. In the essay on Sir Thomas Browne, 
he establishes the fact that Browne was familiar with much of the 
jargon of the theatre; less successfully he seeks, by listing what 
he considers parallels in thought or language, to show that Browne 
was familiar with the works of Shakspere. 

Most readers of this beautifully printed volume will, I think, 
be grateful that the Harvard Press has consented to introduce foot- 
notes instead of concealing the notes, as it has often done before, 
at the end of each chapter. 


BALDWIN MAXWELL 
University of Iowa. 
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Anthony Mundy, an Elizabethan Man of Letters. By CELESTE 
TurNER. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1928. 


Pp. 234. 


Essays in Criticism. By Members of the Department of English 
of the University of California. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1929. Pp. 261. 


Studies in English, Number 8. University of Texas Bulletin, 
Number 2826. Austin, 1928. Pp. 128. 


Miss Celeste Turner has put together in a very pleasing way 
the facts of Mundy’s life and has given analyses of the extant 
works, with some discussion of sources and of possible influences 
on later writers. One is surprised by the fulness with which the 
life of this minor Elizabethan can be restored, a happy result of 
the records left through Mundy’s long periods of employment by 
the Crown and by the city government, but more especially of his 
tendency to speak of himself in the prefaces and dedications to 
his numerous works. Of the latter material the writer has made 
particularly good use, following in this respect the example of an 
earlier biographer, J. Payne Collier; but her examination of the 
writings is much more detailed, and she has also had the advantage 
of the many studies since Collier’s work that have touched, more 
or less incidentally, upon various phases of Mundy’s activity. Miss 
Turner has corrected several errors of long standing, as for 
example, the identification of Mundy with Lazarus Pyott, the 
name appearing on the title-page of the second book of the trans- 
lation of the Amadis; and she has also practically established 
Mundy’s authorship of the “ Shepherd Tonie” lyrics of England’s 
Helicon. Less probable, it seems to me, is the identification of 
Mundy with the “ old Anthony ” of Chettle’s Kind-Hartes Dreame ; 
nor is it always easy to agree with the relationships of cause and 
effect suggested between certain events of the poet’s life. 

A careful study of Anthony Mundy is justified, if for no other 
reason, by his numerous contacts with the more gifted writers of 
the day; and these contacts Miss Turner fortunately has not failed 
to stress. She is to be congratulated on her ability to study a 
minor writer without losing her sense of his relative unimportance. 

The second book from the University of California Press con- 
sists of eleven essays by as many authors. The first four, dealing 
with more general aspects of literary criticism, have at least one 
characteristic in common: each treats of some recent critical atti- 
tude or of some feature of our newer literature. Mr. T. K. Whipple 
protests against the attempt to divorce poetry from morals; Mr. 
Willard Farnham writes of the romantic spirit of the new poetry 
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in its revolt against the machine-like precision of modern science; 
Mr. Merritt Y. Hughes studies the newer humor based on wit and 
pity instead of wit and love; and Mr. Harold L. Bruce points out 
the qualities of the new biography in this “Era of Biological 
Considerations.” The seven remaining essays are less general. 
In a very well planned and clearly written article, Mr. George R. 
Stewart, Jr., treats of the large moral element in Chaucer which 
modern readers are prone to minimize. Mr. W. H. Durham shows 
how the greatly varying criticisms of Measure for Measure reflect 
the critical spirit of the different periods. Mr. Guy Montgomery 
seeks to justify Restoration comedy as a product of the new 
scientific spirit of the age. Other papers treat of the background 
of Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World (H. J. Smith), of 
Thackeray as the real historian of his times (C. W. Wells), of 
the literary qualities of permanent value in the writings of William 
Beebe (G. R. Potter), and of the developing technique of Lytton 
Strachey (B. H. Lehman). The essays as a whole are stimulating 
and suggestive, promising well for the University of California 
Publications in English, of which they constitute the first number. 

In the first and longest of the nine miscellaneous papers in the 
eighth number of the Texas Studies in English, Professor Mor- 
gan Callaway, Jr., makes a very useful survey of the more impor- 
tant works appearing during 1921-1927 in the field of English 
linguistics. Special notice is given to the contributions of 
Professors Krapp and Jespersen. In another paper Mr. D. T. 
Starnes calls attention to Dryden’s borrowings in All for Love 
from Shakespeare’s plays other than Antony and Cleopatra. The 
similarities in phraseology between the speeches of Dryden’s Antony 
and of Shakespeare’s Jaques are so striking as to make borrowing 
evident; but the borrowings in the other instances cited seem to 
me to be much more questionable. The remaining articles treat 
of the fourth-century colonization of Armorica by the British (C. 
H. Slover), the apparently illogical construction of the super- 
lative in the Icelandic sagas (J. H. Jackson), Elizabeth’s use of 
euphuistic style years before the work of Pettie and Lyly (T. 
Stenberg), the source of Peele’s David and Bathsabe (A. M. 
Sampley), Milton’s Samson in comparison with the Biblical hero 
(E. M. Clark), the identification of “ Outis ” of the Poe-Longfellow 
controversy (Killis Campbell), and the critical attitude toward 
realism during the last quarter of the nineteenth century (H. 
W. Taylor). 

JoHN C. 
University of Tennessee. 
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The School Drama in England. By T. H. Vart Morrer. London 
and New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. 325. 
$3.50. 


The theatrical doings of English schoolboys in the Tudor and 
early Stuart times have received a good deal of attention, but Mr. 
Vail Motter is the first person to carry their history down to the 
present. Hitherto such scraps of information as might be found 
have been scattered through numerous volumes of school histories. 
It is convenient to have them gathered, supplemented by gleanings 
from school records and newspapers, and presented in an orderly 
manner. Mr. Vail Motter’s documentation is very full. Besides 
thoroughly assimilating the sources for all periods, he gives, in 
fifty pages of appendices, a number of play lists, inventories, and 
cost accounts relating to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and earlier, and complete tables for several of the more important 
schools, such as Westminster, Eton, Merchant Taylors, Charter- 
house. 

His survey of the early, or public, period of activity, which 
includes the whole of the sixteenth century and a few years of 
the seventeenth, is soundly done and is necessary to that whole 
view which is his objective. But the reviewer is naturally more 
drawn to the period of private performance, extending from the 
seventeenth century to the present, when plays became strictly a 
school affair, either as adjuncts to the curriculum or as diversions 
more or less officially countenanced. These activities have been a 
matter of interest to all public school men; in the case of West- 
minster they have been honored almost as a national institution. 
But, we may ask, now that the facts are available for the first time, 
what do they mean to the world at large, or to the narrow world 
of scholarship ? 

The most immediate and general interest probably attaches to 
eminent men who have taken part in these plays. We read, for 
example, that Byron declaimed Zanga and Lear at Harrow, that 
Macready laid the foundations of his prosperous career at Rugby, 
that George Colman the elder was moved by the Westminster plays 
from the church to the stage and that the younger Colman evened 
the balance by attacking Terence and the Westminster plays as 
immoral, that Talfourd tried his prentice hand at Eton parodies, 
that Settle gave some help to the boys of Charterhouse, and that 
a number of actors made their first flights at one or another school. 
These contacts are, for the most part, of slight consequence; their 
chief service is to add lustre to the school records. 

Of deeper interest are the policies of schools and the roles which 
various masters play in the rise and fall of drama. Among them 
all Westminster has the most notable history. Its famous Play 
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began with the Statutes of Elizabeth in 1560 and has continued 
with only minor interruptions. Westminster is famous not only 
for its Terence but also for its unique Epilogues, satirical dialogues 
in Latin written by its members, witty and topical. Some schools, 
like Eton, that played an important part on the stage of the 
sixteenth century have allowed their drama to languish in modern 
times. Others, like Winchester and Merchant Taylors, have been 
active in the beginning, lapsed during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and had interesting revivals in the nineteenth. 
Still others, like Christ’s Hospital, have had no history before the 
nineteenth century but are peculiarly active at present. Some- 
times the masters have quashed the plays from the feeling that 
they were impertinent to the school curriculum; under other 
masters, like John Townley at Merchant Taylors (who wrote High 
Life Below Stairs) and C. H. Hawkins (who founded the Win- 
chester Shakespeare Society), drama has sprung into life again. 
The sixteenth century schoolmasters were of general accord that 
the acting of plays is valuable in teaching the control of body 
and voice, a principle which, in spite of frequent opposition in 
later years, has never quite died out and is likely to be the basis 
of plea for revival or continuance. It has in fact been rediscovered 
more than once, as is proved by the way in which Speech Days 
have altered their character by substituting dramatic performances 
for orations. 

Thus the history of school plays in England has from the 
first been primarily a matter of educational policy, and thus, 
especially in its more recent developments, it concerns the edu- 
cator more than anyone else. It was only in the Elizabethan period 
that their stage played any part in the evolution of the public stage. 
Mr. Vail Motter hoyes that the present trend at Rugby and Christ’s 
Hospital, where original plays are acted and invention untram- 
meled by the habits of the commercial stage is encouraged, may 
reinforce the efforts of the Little Theatres to develop free drama. 
But it must be said that the effects are thus far vnnoticeable. 


N. 
University of Illinois. 


Thomas Shadwell His Life and Comedies. By AtsErt S. BorcMan. 
New York, New York University Press, 1928. Pp. x + 269. $5. 


It is no longer necessary to use a progressive tense in describing 
Shadwell’s restoration to the decent eminence from which Dryden’s 
masterly but mendacious satire dislodged him. It has taken a 
generation to bring him back; but, though there has been all the 
way along occasional dissent from the adverse verdict, Professor 
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Allardyce Nicoll’s judicious estimate, Mr. Montague Summers’s 
edition, and Professor Borgman’s monograph mark the close of an 
enforced retirement which has few parallels in the history of English 
literature. Various causes have played a part in ending it. One 
is the great increase of interest in the Restoration drama, resulting 
in a closer and more sympathetic scrutiny, under which the intrin- 
sic merits of a good deal of Shadwell’s dramatic work have become 
apparent. Another is the growing utilization of the drama for the 
study of social history. This aspect of Shadwell is clearly of first- 
rate importance. 

A third reason for his revival is the present tendency to em- 
phasize the continuity of seventeenth-century drama. Shadwell’s 
plays lie in the main current. If Etherege’s contribution was more 
important for the immediate future, his is a narrow stream and his 
springs are not to be found so plainly in the Elizabethan field. 
Shadwell, owing much to Etherege, owes still more to Jonson; and, 
though he sometimes seems but dimly aware of Jonson’s intellectual 
position, he is the principal Restoration channel for the methods 
of the greatest master of the older social comedy. Thus Shadwell 
looks back, and yet transmits that powerful influence far beyond 
the brief day of Congreve. Jonson’s method was never more popular 
among the playwrights than it is now. Even the word “ humors ” 
has again become a fashionable bit of jargon for the journalistic 
critics. Though Shadwell’s comedies of humors are not his best 
pieces, it is largely the humors that give the latter their bounce and 
go. None of the other Restoration galleries can boast so wide a 
range of portraits, though several greatly excel in brilliance and 
fineness. 

Mr. Borgman’s book is a solid and informing piece of work. Of 
the twenty chapters, five are devoted to Shadwell’s life in general 
and his dramatic and political activities in particular, one to each 
of his thirteen comedies, one to the history of his reputation, and 
one to the author’s conclusions. Aside from his advocacy of the 
dramatist’s fame, perhaps the most important of these is the assur- 
ance that Shadwell was less influenced by Moliére than by the 
Elizabethans. 

It seems likely that Shadwell is now in his permanent niche, 
Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s delightful persistence in persecution notwith- 
standing. The temperance of his advocates will doubtless contri- 
bute to the maintenance of the status quo. If Mr. Borgman felt the 
natural temptation to rush to the other extreme and stake out too 
strong a claim, he has not yielded. It is a sober and thoroughly 
convincing account that he has given us. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 
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Types of World Tragedy, Types of Farce-Comedy, Types of 
Domestic Tragedy, Types of Philosophic Drama, Types of 
Historical Drama, Types of Social Comedy, Types of Romantic 
Drama. Edited by Robert MetcatF SmirH. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1928. 7 vols., $1.65-$2.00 each. 


Shakespeare and his Fellow Dramatists. Edited by E. H. C. 
OxipHANT. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1929. 2 vols., $4. each. 


Fifty-three plays are reprinted by Professor Smith. Choosing 
them on literary grounds, the editor depreciates two considerations 
at present much in favor: the drama as a living form of art in the 
theatre, and the historical method of studying it. Several of these 
selections have no relation to the stage, and others are scarcely 
typical. Yet the series will doubtless be useful for introductory 
courses to literature. There are short critical prefaces, selected 
bibliographies, and brief biographies. More than half the selec- 
tions are from the English drama, only five from Greece and Rome, 
and but two from Russia, Chekhov being unrepresented, as are the 
pre-Ibsen realists of France. No Spanish drama is included, 
though space is found for three works by Pinero. Such dispropor- 
tion justifies the conclusion that this series has not been well 
selected. On the other hand, the editor’s critical remarks are con- 
cise and sensible. Mr. Oliphant presents, in what he regards as 
their chronological order and in modernized texts, fifty-five plays 
from Campaspe to A Jovial Crew, with a general introduction and 
brief notes on the various plays and authors, all infused with his 
well-known enthusiasm and independence. A novel feature is the 
inclusion of fifteen plays by Shakespeare, achieved at the cost of 
shutting out some by other dramatists considered indispensable by 
most teachers. 

HAZELTON SPENCER. 


Milton on Education. The Tractate of Education with Supple- 
mentary Extracts from other Writings of Milton. Edited by 
MortEy AINSworTH. Yale University Press, 1928. 
Cornell Studies in English, Vol. x11. 369 pp. $2.75. 


Since Milton’s Tractate of Education has been more frequently 
reprinted than any of his other prose works, except the Areopagt- 
tica, and since it is certainly the most readily comprehensible of 
all his works, the editor of a new edition must presumably offer 
some reason for its republication. Such a reason is at least 
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suggested by Mr. Ainsworth by his inclusion in his volume of 
“ Supplementary Extracts from Other Writings of Milton.” Here 
he has gathered together from letters, from prose works, from 
poems, both English and Latin, statements in regard to education, 
together with passages which suggest Milton’s attitude, both as 
teacher and as pupil, toward the chief problems of his day. The 
passages have been carefully compiled, and the volume should 
prove of service to the teacher of Milton and to the student in 
the Milton class. 

But to the Milton scholar the work must seem disappointing, 
in spite of all the care the editor has spent upon it. To the 
thoughtful student of Milton, the notes will seem far fuller than 
need be, and he may impatiently suggest that it is hardly necessary 
to discuss at length, with copious parallels, words used in senses 
entirely customary in the seventeenth century. The Milton stu- 
dent may well question whether an editor should include 272 pages 
of extracts to supplement a thirteen-page pamphlet; and will wish 
that Mr. Ainsworth had instead, after merely giving us references 
to his collection of parallels—practically all of which are easily 
accessible,—gone on to develop upon their basis an analysis of 
Milton’s theories taken a whole. Such a study, showing significant 
changes and developments in Milton’s ideas of education, suggest- 
ing his conception, for instance, of the relation of education to 
virtue and to liberty—those dominant obsessions of Milton’s life 
and work—would be of the highest value. The student will regret, 
too, in Mr. Ainsworth’s introductory discussions of humanism, 
evidences of a method and of a point of view which have been 
conspicuously absent from the most important Milton studies of 
the last few years. Mr. Ainsworth tends too much to base his 
conclusions with regard both to humanism and to education in the 
seventeenth century upon secondary sources—upon text-books in the 
history of education and critical treatments of great humanists, 
rather than upon the work of the humanists themselves. Milton’s 
Tractate should be read less in the light of what Woodward has said 
of Vittorino da Feltre or Watson of Vives, than in the light of six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century thought itself. It seems hardly 
necessary today, for instance, to raise that antiquated man of 
straw, that “the Middle Ages were an era of moral and spiritual 
darkness, lightened by hardly a single ray of intelligence or piety,” 
or to inquire, as Mr. Ainsworth does (p. 23) “ whether humanistic 
learning was totally in abeyance during that period.” And surely 
students of Bacon and his followers, remembering the Baconian 
emphasis upon the practical, with its effect upon succeeding gene- 
rations, will not only find nothing strange in the emphasis of 
Milton and others upon certain practical aspects of education, but 
will hardly be led into an argument as to whether Milton’s scheme 
was or was not wtilitarian in purpose (pp. 16 ff.). One would 
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wish, too, to find Milton’s interesting stress upon physical science 
interpreted less in terms of Dr. Johnson than in terms of con- 
temporary movements of thought. Most of all, the student must 
regret that Mr. Ainsworth in his discussion of the interesting and 
important fact that the central point in Milton’s theory of edu- 
cation is to be found in his belief in “a definite order among 
created things” (p. 44) fails to see the significant interpretation 
of that idea in Milton’s day, and, vaguely dismissing it as some- 
how similar to Plato, takes refuge in a statement that Milton’s 
views on this matter have been “admirably summarized by Dr. 
Masson.” 

Thus, this edition of the Tractate may be welcomed to the 
Milton shelves by the teacher, who will find in its careful pages 
much valuable material competently brought together; but the 
student must continue to regret that so much labor has failed to 
produce what would be most eagerly welcomed—a reévaluation of 
Milton’s Tractate in the light of the new Milton scholarship. 


NIcoLson 
Smith College 


The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay. Edited by Beatrice WHITE. 
Oxford University Press for the E. E. T. 8., 1929. Pp. 
lxv + 272. 


The Eclogues of Alexander Barclay have a definite historical 
importance in English literature as the first pastoral poems in the 
language. Moreover, they have real value in presenting to us a 
picture of life and customs and the trend of thought in the Eng- 
land of the early sixteenth century. The Eclogues are based on two 
continental works, a letter of the urbane Aeneas Silvius, and poems 
of the popular Mantuan, adapted for English readers. The result 
is a significant contrast between the cultures of two widely varying 
audiences. 

The Eclogues have not been especially accessible to modern read- 
ers. They were republished only twice, the first time along with 
the popular Ship of Fools issued by Cawood in 1570, and in a fac- 
simile reprint of this edition by the Spenser Society just three 
hundred years later. Scholars, therefore, will welcome a modern 
edition. 

The text of Miss White’s edition is an exact reprint of the Cawood 
copy compared with the surviving early editions and the Spenser 
Society facsimile. There are adequate notes on the matter of the 
poems, and an introduction in two parts, the first on the life of 
Barclay, and the second a discussion of the Eclogues. In the life, 
Miss White has done her best piece of research. She has not only 
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summed up and evaluated all that has been written on the subject 
before, but she has discovered much interesting if not significant 
material among the records of Great Baddow in Essex where 
Barclay for a time was vicar. In dealing with the Eclogues them- 
selves she has failed to bring out Barclay’s full significance. Here 
in ten pages (as compared with fifty-four on his life) she uses 
most of her space on the poetic merit of the Eclogues. A more 
fruitful task would be a comparison of the poems with their Latin 
originals, showing in some detail just what changes Barclay made 
in order to fit this strange material to his less sophisticated English 
audience. Barclay was undoubtedly impressed by the ecclesiastical 
importance of Aeneas Silvius and the fame of Mantuan. Yet he 
had no scruples in altering freely and interpolating long passages 
that are not even suggested by the Latin. The result is that we 
have numerous references to public men of the time with Barclay’s 
opinions about them, and most interesting of all, copious details 
of the daily life of Englishmen, their food, their dress, their sports, 
and their attitude toward the stirring movements of the time. The 
Barclay who wrote the Eclogues was the medieval cleric standing 
on the threshold of the reformation. His work, therefore, repre- 
sents the transition from Medievalism to Humanism, and as such 
the Eclogues are typical of the age. 

However, we have here a worth-while edition, and since the Latin 
originals are printed along with the English text, the interested 
reader has an opportunity to make the comparisons himself. 


JOHN RICHIE SCHULTZ 
Allegheny College. 


The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh. Edited by Acnrs M. C. LatHam. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. Pp. 200. $5.00. 


Miss Latham has performed well a task which wanted doing. 
Hannah’s edition of Ralegh (with other poets) was not revised 
after 1870. And though the sixty years which have passed have 
yielded nothing so important as the fragments of Cynthia whicn 
Hannah gave to the world, yet there have been discoveries, some 
of them made by Miss Latham herself. Hers is the definitive 
Ralegh,—and will be, unless such findings as now are scarcely to 
be dreamed of antiquate her work. She has toiled patiently at the 
tantalizing problem of the Ralegh canon; and has gone beyond 
previous investigators in hunting down manuscript copies of his 
work. By bringing to light (from Add. Ms. 27407) a set of verses 
combining the fragment of the 12th (Hannah’s 22nd) book of 
Cynthia and the “ Petition to Queen Anne,” Miss Latham has 
added to the corpus of Ralegh’s authentic work and has thrown 
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light upon the nature of at least one of the Hatfield fragments. 
She also prints for the first time in such a collection the notable 
poem, “ Farewell, false love, the oracle of lies,” which is fairly 
well authenticated as Ralegh’s, the already well known and well 
authenticated “ Nature, that washed her hands in milk,” and two 
“doubtful poems ”—one an elegy upon Prince Henry and the 
other a moralistic fragment. In each of these two some lines, at 
least, suggest Ralegh’s authorship. 

Miss Latham’s reading of “11th” and “12th” as the number- 
ing of the fragmentary books of Cynthia she has announced else- 
where (R. E. 8., Iv, 129) ; and she is so sure of this reading that 
she ignores the counter-suggestion of J. P. Gilson (R. EF. 8., Iv, 
340). She rightly casts doubt upon the ascription to Ralegh of 
commendatory verses signed “W. R.” in Lithgow’s Pilgrimes 
Farewell, 1618,1 and she calls attention to the problem involved 
in assigning Daiphantus, 1604, to Anthony Scoloker. She makes 
a good case for the authenticity of “ As you came from the holy 
land,” a case which may be strengthened by argument from internal 
evidence. Such lines as, 


Who lyke a queene lyke a nymph did appere 
by her gate by her grace,... 


His desire is a dureless contente ? 
And a trustless ioye, 


have Ralegh’s poetic accent. 

The Introduction and Notes in the present volume say good and 
necessary things, yet they leave one a bit disappointed. Miss 
Latham has not quite matured her thought, has not gathered up 
all loose ends. Her first sentence, “It is difficult to believe in 
Sir Walter Ralegh,” makes a fair bid for attention but is generally 
untrue. One fears that Miss Latham has read too worshipfully 
some of the works of Lytton Strachey and of Virginia Woolf. She 
attempts subtleties and nuances, but she fails to describe Ralegh’s 
poetic qualities. The statement, “Sometimes, in the case for 
instance of [ike to a Hermite poore, one suspects a foreign source,” 
reveals a considerable oversight, the “ foreign source ” (Desportes, 
Diane, 11, viii) having been printed in full by Sidney Lee in his 
French Renaissance in England. Her ignorance of this source 
made Miss Latham miss one of the best chances she had to isolate 
Ralegh’s own idiom; for the final couplet of his poem, 


There is a couplet signed “ W. R.” prefaced to Greene’s Tu Quoque, 
1614, which one would hardly think of assigning to Ralegh. 
2 Cf. Cynthia, Book 11, 295-6: 
Vnlasting passion soune outworne consayte 
wheron I built, and onn so dureless trust, 
and History of the World, p. 23, 1. 38: “the false and dureless pleasures 
of this Stage-play World.” 
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And at my gate dispaire shall linger still, 
To let in death when Loue and Fortune will, 


is his original addition; and it concentrates his typical language 
and mood. 

I wish Miss Latham had followed out her own suggestion that 
Ralegh is the author of other poems in The Phoenia Nest which 
are grouped with the five usually ascribed to him. If we turn 
to p. 66 of MacDonald’s edition of the miscellany and list the 
poems following the one signed “Sir W. H.” we find: 

1. “ Feede still thy selfe, thou fondling with belief,” 22 lines (4, 4, 
4, 4, 6). 

‘.* My first borne loue vnhappily conceiued,” 24 lines in rhymed 
Sapphic stanzas. 

3. “The brainsick race that wanton youth ensues,” 18 lines (6, 6, 6). 

4. “Those eies which set my fancie on a fire,” a sonnet (4, 4, 4, 2); 
lines 10-12 indicate that it is addressed to the Queen. 

5. “Praised be Dianas faire and harmles light,” 18 lines (4, 4, 4, 6). 

6. “ Like to a Hermite poore in place obscure,” a sonnet (4, 4, 6). 

7. “Like truthles dreames, so are my ioyes expired,” a sonnet (4, 4, 
4, 2). 
8. on secret murder hath bene done of late,” a sonnet (4, 4, 4, 2). 

9. “Sought by the world, and hath the world disdain’d,” 18 lines 

6, 6, 6). 

a By Bir face, Hir tong, Hir wit,” 16 divided lines. 

11. “Calling to minde mine eie long went about,” 18 lines (6, 6, 6). 
ah. What else is hell, but losse of blisfull heauen?” a sonnet (4, 4, 

Of this list, Nos. 6, 7, 10, and 11 are well authenticated as 
Ralegh’s; No. 5 is usually accepted as his, though printed by Miss 
Latham among the doubtful poems. None of the twelve has been 
ascribed to any other author except No. 8, which in Rawl. Poet. 
Ms. 85 is given to an inexplicable “ Goss.” Juxtaposition, taken 
with similarities in form and sentiment, points to the conclusion 
that if five of these poems are Ralegh’s then all of them (and 
perhaps two or three which follow these) are his. I would call 
special attention to No. 9; a reading of it in full will suggest 
Ralegh’s authorship to anyone familiar with his biography and his 
writings. 

Other comments must be brief. Miss Latham’s bibliography of 
editions should have included all issues of Hannah’s later work, 
noting its change of title; and her bibliography of selections 
should have included F. C. Hersey’s Sir Walter Ralegh (1909, 
enlarged 1916) which reprints a generous amount of his poetry. 
“F. A. White’s” on p. 154 should read “W. A. White’s.” In 
view of her statement that in Ralegh’s handwriting “ initial r is 
so like a modern v that it appears as v more than once in the 
transcript printed by Hannah,” the editor is bold in reading 
(Cynthia, 11, 473), 


cold care hath bitten both the root, and vinde, 
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for Hannah’s 
Cold care hath bitten both the root and rind. 


In the sense of “ vine,” her “ vinde ” satisfies, and perhaps betters, 
the meaning; but it is surely questionable. On the other hand, 
her “rent ” for Hannah’s “ vent ” in 1. 451 is certainly an improve- 
ment; as is also her “ lymes ” (limbs) for his “ lines” in 1. 116. 


Hort H. Hupson. 
Princeton Uniwersity 


New Light on ‘ Piers Plowman. By Autan H. BricHt, with a 
preface by Professor R. W. CoamBers. Oxford, 1928. 89 pp. 


Mr. Bright’s book offers a series of slightly supported hypotheses 
rather than theories confirmed by facts. The first assumption is 
that Crowley’s assignment of “Cleybirie” as “ Langelande’s” 
birthplace is an error for Ledbury. As Ledbury is eight miles from 
the Malvern Hills and Cleobury is twenty-three, this suggestion 
may be correct. The second assumption is that of all the state- 
ments as to the authorship found in the manuscripts and early 
books the one in the Dublin manuscript ascribing it to William 
de Langlond, son of Stacy de Rokayle, is right in every respect. 
Though no evidence connects any de Rokayle with Ledbury or 
its neighborhood, Mr. Bright says: “It is not unlikely that Eustace 
de Rokayle held some position under the Despensers, either at 
Hanley Castle or in the Chase” (p. 36). The inconsistency in 
the author’s bearing the surname Langlond and his father’s name 
being Rokayle, Mr. Bright settles with another hypothesis, stated 
as a fact: “ William, Eustace de Rokayle’s son, was illegitimate ” 
(ibid.). Mr. Bright sees no objection to this theory, in the fact 
that the author of the C text “ attacks the church for its slackness 
about illegitimacy” and complains that “bastard children have 
been made archdeacons” (pp. 38-9). One of the most violent 
of Mr. Bright’s assumptions soon follows: “On 20th December, 
1348, he (Langland) was ordained an acolyte under the name of 
‘ Willelmus de Colewell’” (p. 42). Mr. Bright supposes that he 
used this name because it was the name of the parish in which 
Langland lived. But apparently he never used the name again! 
The name Langland itself is that of a particular field in Colwall 
parish, Longlands, though the author admits that another field in 
this parish and one in the neighboring parish of Coddington bear 
the same name. As the name has an obvious descriptive value, 
it is probably common enough in England. The earliest known 
use of it for this particular field is in 1681. 

~ Mr. Bright suggests that Piers was possibly one of 
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William’s maternal relatives, though “to some extent William 
identifies himself with Piers.” Then, “ At this time William had 
dropped his clerical attire and profession, and was working on 
the land, assisting Piers.” Mr. Bright supports this assumption 
with the line, A, Prologue, 2: “I schop me into a schroud . a scheep 
as I were” (pp. 47-8), overlooking the next lines: “In habite of 
an hermite . unholy of werkes, Wende I wydene in this world . 
wondres to here.” Does “went wide in this world wonders to 
hear ” mean that he tended sheep on the Malvern Hills? Perhaps 
none of Mr. Bright’s methods is more astonishing than his habit 
of identifying Langland with any character in the poem whom 
Mr. Bright chooses to designate. He is now “ Haukyn the actyf 
man,” now Piers, later Study, and finally Actif. 

Mr. Bright’s suggestion that the scenery at Pewtress Spring 
suggested to the poet the “ field full of folk” is interesting and 
plausible. The author of a certainty knew the Malvern Hills, 
and therefore a spot there which closely resembles his famous 
scene may have suggested his description. 

J. R. HULBERT 

University of Chicago 


John Lyly and the Italian Renaissance. By VioLet M. JEFFREY. 
Paris, Champion, 1929. Pp. vii + 147. 


The skepticism of almost all the Italian influences upon Lyly 
which has been expressed by two of his twentieth-century editors 
makes Miss Jeffrey seem more of a revolutionary than she is in 
the present thesis. As she herself points out, work like that of 
T. F. Crane has prepared us to realize the extent and variety of 
the Italian elements in Lyly’s fiction and drama. It is possible to 
doubt many of her parallels between Huphues and its counterparts 
among the dialogues of which the Filocolo, the Asolani and II 
Cortegiano are familiar examples, but it is no longer possible to 
doubt her belief that the more familiar the literature of the seicento 
becomes, especially as it is represented by minor writers, the more 
positive will become our certainty that Huphues is “in reality an 
English counterpart of the Italian love-treatise.” 

In the Italian pastoral drama which culminated in II Pastor 
fido and in the Aminta Miss Jeffrey’s industry has amassed ample 
evidence for challenging the theory of Bond and Greg that in his 
pastoral plays Lyly was fundamentally English and altogether 
independent of Italian experiment in the genre. She is even more 
successful with two of the mythological plays, Endymion and 
Midas. In the Mida of H. Zoppio she has undoubtedly found 
an important partial source for the latter play. Her plea for a 
greater Italian than Roman influence in Mother Bombie is not 
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convincing, and she falls back upon a challenge of Lyly’s author- 
ship in this instance. 

The only disappointing section in the thesis is the chapter on 
“ Social Customs,” which adds little to the discussion in the three 
preceding chapters. The monograph closes with an admirable 
treatment of Euphuism as a fashion derived from the English and 
Italian imitators of the more obvious artificialities of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere in both prose and verse. Miss Jeffrey does not over- 
state her case. In seeming ignorance of Whipple’s criticism of the 
theory, she acknowledges that Euphuism displays the “ Gorgianic 
figures ” which have seemed to Norden, Wendelstein, and Feuillerat 
to determine its character, but her proofs of the evolution of 
Euphuism from Italian origins make the views of the continental 
scholars seem like pre-evolutionary notions of the origin of species. 


University of California Merritt Y. HvuGHEs. 


The Reule of Crysten Religioun, by Reginald Pecock; now first 
edited from Pierpont Morgan MS. 519. By Wi1LL1am CABELL 
Greet. Oxford University Press, 1927 (E. E. T. 8S. Original 
Series, No. 171). 35s. 


The Gests of King Alexander of Macedon, two Middle-English 
Alliterative Fragments Alexander A and Alexander B, edited 
with the Latin Sources parallel, with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, and Index. By Francois Preasopy Macoun. 
Harvard University Press, 1929. $3.50. 


By printing The Reule of Crysten Religioun from the unique 
(though incomplete) manuscript in the Morgan Library, Dr. 
Greet has made accessible the last of Bishop Pecock’s significant 
works known to have escaped the zeal of his enemies. The Represser 
of ouer myche blamyng the Clergie was published in 1860, The 
Book of Feith in 1909, and Dr, Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock has 
recently brought out admirable editions of The Donet (1921) 
and The Folewer to the Donet (1924) in the same series as this 
edition of The Reule. The Poore Mennis Myrrour remains un- 
published, but Dr. Hitchcock has shown that it is only an abridge- 
ment of the first part of The Donet. The Reule is in many ways 
the most important of the six, for it contains the full and reasoned 
statement of Pecock’s theological position, and was regarded by 
him as central to his whole system. To judge from the facsimile 
frontispiece, Dr. Greet has discharged admirably his principal 
obligation of giving a reliable text, a task which called for no 
small amount of care and patience, for the manuscript runs to 
something over 200,000 words. He has not expended so much 
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care on the editorial apparatus, which strikes one as being rather 
perfunctory. We are not told whether this is the “lasse” or the 
“more” edition of The Reule (Pecock in The Donet refers con- 
stantly to both), and I cannot determine from his description 
of the manuscript whether it is a fragment of a larger work or was 
always incomplete. There are no notes and the glossary is meagre 
and uncritical, which is more to be regretted because The Reule 
was not read for the N.£.D. It contains a good many down- 
right mistakes: e.g. arowme does not mean “around” but “ at 
a distance”; creyme is not “ cream” but “chrism”; and dadelar, 
whatever it means, is not well glossed by “ dawdler.” 

In Dr. Greet’s book the text is the main thing; in Professor 
Magoun’s the text, though excellent, is eclipsed by the Introduction 
and Notes. Skeat prepared good texts of the Alexander fragments 
for the Early English Text Society as long ago as 1867 and 1878. 
Professor Magoun has found only minor errors in his transcrip- 
tions, but has been more conservative in the matter of emendations. 
He provides excellent notes, but no glossary, on the ground that 
the NV. 2. D. specifically cites and explains all the hard words, and 
that therefore a glossary “would seem at least as superfluous as 
a vocabulary to a Latin text for University students.” The im- 
plied compliment is pleasant, but, I fear, unwarranted. The 
N.£E.D. is not too common a possession even among professors, 
and many small college libraries still lack it. It is perhaps more 
to the point that Skeat does give full glossaries and ought not to 
be too hard to obtain. 

Skeat’s studies of the language and sources are completely super- 
seded by Professor Magoun’s. His investigation of the dialectal 
peculiarities confirms the previous assignment of the fragments 
to the SW Midlands (“not far from Hereford”). Both were 
written ca. 1340-1370, but he concludes “very definitely ” that 
they are by different authors. The most curious and valuable 
portion of the book is the elaborate investigation (pp. 15-77) of 
the sources, which amounts to a condensed bibliographical outline 
of the origins and geographical spread of the Alexander legend. 
That_the material “is so great in volume and so diverse in sub- 
stance as to prove a veritable source of amazement” seems not 
overstated when we learn that the Ethiopic version is based on a 
lost Arabic translation of a Syriac translation of a lost Persian 
(Pahlavi) redaction of a Greek manuscript “ of the type designated 
as 5.” Professor Magoun’s reputation for linguistic erudition is 
already great, but this book will enhance it. He refers to documents 
in twenty-one distinct languages, though he modestly admits that 
he had help with the Hebrew. 

Both these books were begun as doctoral dissertations in English: 
Dr. Greet’s at Columbia in 1926, Professor Magoun’s at Harvard 
in 1923. 

FREDERICK A. PoTTLE 


Yale University 
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Répertoire des Métaphores et Mots francais, tirés des noms de 
villes et de pays étrangers. Par Fé&tix Borttot. Paris: Les 
Presses Universitaires [1929]. 122 pp. M. Boillot (b. 1880—) 
is professor of French at the University of Bristol, England. He 
is the author of ten published books and monographs, upon criti- 
cal, pedagogical, and French dialect topics, which are not as well 
known in America as they merit; this is partly because a number 
of them have been issued for private circulation. In the present 
work M. B. has collected from 11 well-known French dictionaries 
and histories of the language metaphors, metonymies, and sym- 
bolical usages of some 325 place names, from outside of France. 
French place names will be treated in a future study of a similar 
nature. M. B. has included current slang, archaic expressions, 
and metaphors that have long since lost their metaphorical sense 
and become common nouns. He does not take account of the date 
of entry or degree of popularity of each term; his words have been 
culled mechanically. In the Introduction he stresses the impor- 
tance of such a list for the philosopher, the economist, and the 
psychologist. The arrangement of the material is surprising: the 
applied meanings are classified according to the Dewey decimal 
system. To be sure, there is an alphabetical Index at the close, 
but, unless one is a librarian, the sequence is somewhat complicated. 
“ Drunkeness ” is in the one thirty-seven’s; “cannibalism ” would 
be with “undertaking” (if it occurred) in three ninety-three. I 
searched at once for Caroline and found our state used for a species 
of rice once grown here. Maryland suggests tobacco or a game of 
cards to a Frenchman. It is apparent that the dictionary sources 
date from before the War. America means “ flirtation, democracy, 
feminism, transportation, shrewdness, and cooking.” Rome is the 
commonest place name to have metaphorical usage, with China, 
England, and Turkey following in the order named. 

This study is a contribution of the new school that is seeking, 
through studies in style, to unite the interests of the critic and the 
linguist. The permanent value of such studies is still to be weighed 
in the balance; but M. B.’s little book deserves attention, whether 
one is seeking for entertainment or for evidence of popular judg- 
ment and xenophobia in France. The author is a very able critic. 
To seek for omissions would be to check upon France’s best-known 
dictionaries; their material has been handled very faithfully. 


URBAN T. HOLMES 
University of North Carolina 
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Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde, VI. Erste Halfte, mit 
fortlaufenden indogermanischen Parallelen. Von Dr. h. c. REen- 
WARD BRANDSTETTER. Lucern, E. Haag, 1929; pp. 31. In this 
pamphlet the author continues his long series of interesting and 
valuable monographs on Indonesian or Malay-Polynesian language 
and literature, which date back to the beginning of this century. 
It is the first half of the sixth of the series “ Wir Menschen der 
indonesischen Erde” begun in 1921, in which he endeavors to 
portray the spiritual life of the Indonesian, and to show by the 
study of words and word formations that the Indonesian mind is 
not inferior to the Indo-European (“Indo-Germanic”) mind. 
The first two monographs of this series dealt with the general 
features of the spiritual make-up of the Indonesian ; the third, with 
his intellect ; the fourth, with his aesthetic capacity; the fifth, with 
his emotional equipment. The present monograph treats the Indo- 
nesian’s most primitive linguistic creations. The greater part of 
the work is devoted to the discussion of the form and meaning of 
Indonesian interjections, tho a few pages (26-29) deal with the 
most primitive forms of poetry, song, prayer and law. The second 
half of this sixth monograph, which is announced for 1931, will 
contrast with these primitive linguistic creations the abstract 
formations, which may be regarded as the Indonesian’s highest 
linguistic accomplishment. 

FRANK R. BLAKE 


Much Ado About Nothing. Parallel Passage Edition. By 
ALPHONSE G. NEwcoMeER and Henry D. Gray. Stanford Uni- 
versity Publications, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1929. Pp. 32%. Professor 
Newcomer designed this edition as an exemplar of a method for 
elucidation of the whole of Shakespeare by citation of all parallel 
passages in his works bearing upon a single given word or phrase. 
It is an obvious method practised more or less by all editors, but 
not exclusively nor so thoroughly elsewhere as in this instance. A 
concordance, one may think, renders most of Professor Newcomer’s 
effort superfluous. But, if we can afford the luxury, such an 
edition saves much time and turning of leaves, and displays relevant 
passages at greater length than a concordance. Furthermore the 
concordance cannot remind the reader of passages which have the 
idea, but no word, in common with the passage before him. A 
case in point is the “ trout that must be caught with tickling ” in 
the trap laid for Malvolio (Twelfth Night 11. v. 25), @ propos of 
the very similar garden trick on Beatrice (Much Ado, III. i. 26 ff.), 
who is the fish that will “ greedily devour the treacherous bait.” 
This instance is overlooked by the editors. 

CHARLES G. OSGOOD 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Alexander, Peter.—Shakespeare’s “ Henry 
VI” and “Richard III.” Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. viii + 229. $2.75. 

Arundell, D. D. (ed.). — Dryden and 
Howard, 1664-1668: The Text of “An 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” “The Indian 
Emperor,” and “The Duke of Lerma,” with 


other controversial matter. | Cambridge 
University Press, 1929. Pp. xiv + 288. 
$3.50. 


Belden, Mary M.—The Dramatic Work of 
Samuel Foote (Yale Studies in English, 
LXXX). Yale University Press, 1929. 
Pp. viii + 224. $2.50. 

Casford, E. Lenore.—The Magazine of the 
1890’s (Univ. of Oregon, Language and 
Literature Series I, i). Hugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon Press, 1929. Pp. 39. 

Gray, Henry David and Vickers, Wallace 
J. (eds.).—Selections from Old Testament 
Literature. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 
Pp. xvii+ 706. $3.00. 

Harbage, Alfred.—Thomas Killigren Cava- 
lier Dramatist. Philadelphia: University 
~ Pensylvania Press, 1929. Pp. ix + 247. 
$3.00. 

Johnson, Wendell.— Because I Stutter 
with an introduction by Lee Edward Travis. 
New York and London: D. Appleton, 1930. 
Pp. xv-+127. $1.50. 

Massinger, Philip.— The Roman Actor. 
Ed. William Lee Sandidge. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. 161. $2.00. 

Musser, Paul H.—James Nelson Barker 
1784-1858, with a reprint of his comedy 
Tearsand Smiles. Philadelphia: University 
Press, 1929. Pp. v + 230. 

Pope, Alexander—The Dunciad Variorum 
with the Prolegomena of Scriblerus. Re- 
produced in facsimile from the first issue 
of the original edition of 1729. With an 
introductory essay by Robert Kilburn Root. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1929. Pp. 42+ 124. $4.50. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur and Wilson, 
John Dover (eds.).—Shakespeare’s “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1929. Pp. xxxvi 
+202. $2.00 

Seaton, E. and Serjeantson, M. S. (eds.).— 
Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature, Vol. IX, 1928. Modern 
Humanities Research Association. Cam- 


xv 


bridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1929. Pp. viii 
+235 6s 6d. 

Taupin, René.—L’Influence du Symbolisme 
Francais sur la Poésie américaine (de 1910 
& 1920). Paris: Honoré Champion, 1929. 


Pp. 303. 

Wells, John Edwin.—Fourth Supplement 
to a Manual of the Writings in Middle 
English 1050-1400. New Haven: Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. 1251-1332. $1.50, 


GERMAN 


Abschatz, Hans Assmann v.— Anemons 
und Adonis Blumen. Hrsg. von Giinther 
Miiller [Neudrucke deut. Literaturwerke 
des 16. u. 17. Jh. Nr. 274-277]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1929. xc, 76 pp. M. 4. 

Alker, Ernst.— Franz Grillparzer. Ein 
Kampf um Leben und Kunst. [Beitriige z. 
deu. Literaturwissenschaft, Nr. 36]. Mar- 
burg: Elwert, 1929. vi, 256 pp. M. 10. 

Bock, Emil.—Der Okkultismus des Her- 
zens. Justinus Kerner;—Das Schicksal des 
Genius. Friedrich Hélderlin ;—Das Ubersinn- 
liche in Ahnung und Erinnerung. Eduard 
Morike [S.-Abziige aus Vorboten des Geistes]. 
Stuttgart: Verlag d. Christengemeinschaft 
[1929]. 29; 27; 30 pp. M. 1.50 each. 

Diesel, Eugen.—Die deutsche Wandlung, 
das Bild eines Volkes. Stuttgart und Ber- 
lin: J. G. Cottasche Buchhandlung, 1929. 
xii, 374 pp. M. 6. 

Freydank, S. D. G.—Die Bedeutung der 
Ortsnamen des Kreises Hameln-Pyrmont. 
Hameln: F. Busch, 1929. v, iv, 96 pp. 
M. 3.50. 

Goethes Leben in seinen Briefen. Hrsg. 
von Julius Bab. Teil 1. Bis zur Riikkehr 
aus Italien. [Verdéffentl. d. Deutschen Buch- 
Gemeinschaft] Berlin: Deutsche Buch- 
Gemeinschaft [1929]. 578 pp. M. 4.90. 

Giilzow, Erich. — Wackenroder—Beitriige 
zur Lebensgeschichte des Romantikers. 
Stralsund: Kénigl. Regierungs-Buchdruk- 
kerei, 1930. 47 pp. M. 1.50. 

Knutsson, Knut.—Die germanischen Lehn- 
worter im Slavischen vom Typus Buky. 
[Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 24, No. 9]. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1929. 72 pp. M. 2.75. 

Hartmann von Aue.—Gregorius. Hrsg. von 
H. Paul. 6. Aufl. bes. von A. Leitzmann 
[Altdeu. Textbibl. Nr. 2]. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1929. xxvii, 103 pp. M. 2.50. 

Horn, Hans.—Die Geschichte der Miin- 
chener Faustauffiihrungen. Diss. Miimchen: 
1929. 155 pp. 

Hruby, Arthur.—Zwei Skizzen zur Tech- 
nik der islindischen Saga. Wien: Manz, 
1929. 22 pp. M. 1. 
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Hiigli, Hilde.— Der deutsche Bauer im 
Mittelalter dargestellt nach den deutschen 
literarischen Quellen vom 11.-15. Jh. 
{Sprache und Dichtung, H. 42]. Bern: 
Paul Haupt, 1929. 


Iben, Harry.—Karl Gutzkow als literar. 
Kritiker. Die jungdeutsche Periode. Diss. 
Greifswald: 1928. 237 pp. 


Imhoof, Walter.—Der “ Europamiide ” in 
der deutschen Erzihlungsliteratur. [Wege 
zur Dichtung, Bd. 8]. Horgen-Ziirich: 
Miinster-Presse, 1930. 144 pp. M. 6.50. 


Jockers, Ernst.—Die Deutschen, ihr Wer- 
den und Wesen. Richmond: Johnson Publ. 
Co. [1929]. xxi, 489, 162 pp. 


Kastner, Erhart.— Wahn und Wirklich- 
keit im Drama der Goethezeit. Diss. Leipzig: 
1929. x, 112 pp. 

Kniffler, Carter.—Die “ sozialen” Dramen 
der achtziger und neunziger Jahre des 19. 
Jh. und der Sozialismus. Diss. Frankfurt: 
1929. 63 pp. 


Kisch, Gustav. — Siebenbiirgen im Lichte 
der Sprache. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- 
geschichte der Karpathenliinder. [Palaestra. 
165]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1929. 297 
pp. M. 20. 

Kolb, Luise.—Klingers “Simsone Gris- 
aldo” [Bausteine z. Gesch. d. deu. Lit. Bd. 
26]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. ix, 115 pp. 
M. 4.50. 

Kubica, Stefan.— Die deutsche Sprache 
des Florianer Psalters. Ein Versuch. Posen: 
Jan Jachowski, 1929. viii, 71 pp. M. 6. 


Kummer, Herbert.—Der Romantiker Otto 
Heinrich Graf von Loeben und die Antike 
[Hermaea, 25]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. 
122 pp. M. 5. 

Kutzer, Elisabeth.— Zum Stammbaum- 
roman in der neueren Literatur. Diss. 
Leipzig: 1929. xii, 123 pp. 

Lauinger, Emil.—Lautlehre der Mundart 
des Dorfes Spessart. Diss. Heidelberg: 
1929. 45 pp. 

Leithauser, Julius——Wéorterbuch der Bar- 
mer Mundart nebst einem Abriss der Sprach- 
lehre. Elberfeld: A. Martini & Griittefien, 
1929. 175 pp. M. 6. 


Ludwig.— Otto Ludwig Kalender. Jahr- 
buch des Otto Ludwig-Vereins. Hrsg. von 
Wilhelm Greiner. Jg. 2. 1930. Weimar: H. 
Béhlau [1929]. 103 pp. M. 2. 

Liidtke, Heinrich—Lessings Beziehungen 
zur Niederelbe mit Beriicksichtigung Altonas 
1729-1929. [Niederelbingen. Nr. 4] Altona: 
H. Lorenzen, 1929. 96 pp. M. 2.40. 


Maltzahn, Hellmuth v.—Karl Ludwig von 


Knebel, Goethes Freund. Mit 21 Abb. 
Jena: Frommann, 1929. viii, 258 pp. 


M. 5.80. 
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Meyer-Benfey, Heinrich.—Goethes Git 
von Berlichingen [Goethe’s Dramen. Bd. |, 
H. 2]. Weimar: H. Bohlau, 1929. viii 
183 pp. M. 6.50. 

—— Lessing und Hamburg [Vortriige ui 
Aufsiitze. Hrsg. vom Ver. hamburg. Geach, 
H. 4]. Hamburg: W. Mauke Séhne, 1929, 
31 pp. M. 1.50. 

Miihlfelder, Gottfried. — Josef Friedrich 
Lentner, ein bayerischer Malerdichter (1814 
1852). Diss. Miéinchen: 1929. Pp. 21-107. 

Nufer, Wolfgang.—Herders Ideen zur Ver. 
bindung von Poesie, Musik und Tanz. Diss 
Miinchen: 1929. 130 pp. 

Paepcke, Ernst August.— Johann Jakob 
Engel als Kritiker. Diss. Freiburg i. B:: 
1928. 86 pp. 

Paul, Herm.— Mittelhochd. Grammatik. 
12. Aufl. Bearb. von E. Gierach. [Samnl. 
kurzer Grammatiken germ. Dialekte. A, 2]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. xv, 288 pp. M. 6.80. 

Petersen, Julius.—Fontanes erster Ber- 
liner Gesellschaftsroman. Mit 4 Tafeln 
[S.-A. aus Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Akad. d 
Wiss. Phil-hist. Kl. Jg. 94. 1929, 24] 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929. 85 pp. M.5.50. 

Prietze, Hermann A.—Das Geheimnis der 
deutschen Ortsnamen. Neue Kunde aus alter 
Zeit. Hannover-Linden: Gebr. Hartmann, 
1929. iv, 259 pp. M. 8.75. 

Reinhardt, Heinrich. — Mérike und sein 
Roman “ Maler Nolten.” [Wege zur Dich- 
tung. Bd. 9]. Horgen-Ziirich: Miister- 
Presse, 1930. 126 pp. M. 6.40. 

Rollenhagen, Georg.— Spiel vom reichen 
Manne und armen Lazaro 1590. Hrsg. von 
Johannes Bolte [Neudrucke deu. Literatur 
werke d. 16. u. 17. Jh. Nr. 270-273]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1929. xvi, 163 pp. M. 4. 

Rosegger, Peter.—Dichterbriefe. Der Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Peter Rosegger u. August 
Silberstein. Hrsg. v. Oskar Katann. Wien: 
ésterr. Bundesverlag [1929]. 280 pp. M.6. 

Schlichting, Herm.—“ An der Saale hellem 
Strande.” Franz Kugler u. s. Lied. Naum 
burg a.d.8.: H. Sieling [1929]. 16 pp. 
50 Pf. 

Schneider, Herm.— Deutsche Heldensage. 
[Samml. Gischen. 32]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1930. 144 pp. M. 1.50. 

Schrickel, Leonhard.—Goethes Familie in 
Bad Frankenhausen. Mit bisher unveréffent- 
lichten Briefen u. Tagebuchblittern von 
Ottilie und Walther von Goethe. Bad 
Frankenhausen: C. Werneberg, 1930. 31 pp. 
M. 1.20. 

Silcher, Lotte. — Die diinischen Balladen 
aus dem Kreis der Dietrichsage. Diss. 
Tiibingen: 1929. 98 pp. 

Sommerfeld, Martin. — Deutsche Barock- 
lyrik. Nach Motiven ausgewahlt und geord- 
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net [Literarhist. Bibliothek. Bd. 1]. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1929. v, 189 pp. 

Spehr, Harald.—Der Ursprung der isliin- 
dischen Schrift und ihre Weiterbildung bis 
gr Mitte des 13. Jh. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1929. ix, 178 pp. M. 10. : 

Stawell, F. Melian, and Dickinson, G. 
Lowes.—Goethe and Faust. An Interpreta- 
tion. With Passages newly translated into 
English verse. New York: Dial Press, 
1929. vii, 291 pp. $4.00. 

Stradal, Marianne——Studien zur Motiv- 
gestaltung bei E. T. A. Hoffmann. Diss. 
Breslau: 1928. v, 67 pp. 

Susman, Margarete.—Frauen der Roman- 
tik. Jena: Diederichs, 1929. 108 pp. M.6. 

Trieb, Herbert E.—Joseph Ruederer als 
Erziihler. Diss. Miinchen: 1929. 95 pp. 
Weissbart, Gertrud.—Biirgerliches Lebens- 
gefiihl in Grillparzers Dramen. [Mnemo- 
syne. H. 3]. Bonn: L. Réhrscheid, 1929. 
79 pp. M. 6. 

Wicke, Amelie.—Die Dichter des Géttinger 
Hains in ihrem Verhiltnis zur englischen 
Literatur. Diss. @éttingen: 1929. 111 pp. 

Witkop, Philipp—Volk und Erde. Ale- 
mannische Dichterbildnisse. Karlsruhe: C. 
F. Miller, 1929. 242 pp. M. 2.50. 

Wiélcken, Fritz. — Shakespeares Zeit- 
genossen in der deutschen Literatur [Neue 
Forschung 5]. Berlin: Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1929. v, 40 pp. M. 4. 

Wolters, Friedr.—Stefan George und die 
Blitter fiir die Kunst. Deutsche Geistes- 
geschichte seit 1880 [Werke aus d. Kreis 
der Bliitter f.d. Kunst. Geschichtl. Reihe]. 
Berlin: G. Bondi, 1930. 589 pp. 4°. 
M. 15.50. 

Wiirtenberg, Gustav.— Goethe und der 
Historicismus [Zs. f. Deutschkunde, Erg.- 
Hit. 21]. Leipzig: Teubner, 1929. iv, 48 pp. 
M. 1.80. 

Xenia Pragensia.—Ernesto Kraus septua- 
genario et Josepho Janko, sexagenario ab 
amicis, collegis, discipulis oblata. Prag u. 
ae C. Fr. Fleischer, 1929. vii, 471 pp. 

Zieglschmid, A, J. F.—Zur Entwicklung 
der Perfektumschreibung im Deutschen. 
[Reprint of Language Diss. No. 6, Lingu- 
Istie Soc. of America, 1929]. Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, 1929. 75 pp. 


FRENCH 


Ajzensztejn, M.— La femme et l’amour 

ns l’euvre d’A. France. Diss. Toulouse: 
Impr. du Sud-Ouest, 1928. 223 pp. 

Alméras, H. d’—A. Dumas et les 3 mous- 
wr Paris: Malfére, 1929. 137 pp. 


Altszyler, H.—La genése et le plan des 
caractéres dans l’euvre de Balzac. Diss. 
Paris: Alcan, 1928. 246 pp. 

Antiou, A—A. France critique litt. Paris: 
Boivin, 1929. xviii+ 228 pp. Fr. 40. 


Atkinson, Nora.— E. Sue et le roman- 
feuilleton. Paris diss. Nemowrs: Lesot, 
1929. 227 pp. 

Autin, A.—L/Institution chrétienne de 
Calvin. Paris: Malfére, 1929. 164 pp. 
Fr. 9. 

Bannerman, Edith I—Les influences fr. 
en Ecosse au temps de Marie Stuart. Diss. 
Besancon: Jacques et Demontrond, 1929. 
227 pp. 

Barriére, P.—Balzac et la tradition litt. 
classique. Diss. Paris: Hachette, 1928. 
275 pp. 

Balzac, les romans de jeunesse. 
Paris: Hachette,-1928. 89 pp. 

Batiffol, L.— Biographie du cardinal de 

Retz. Paris: Hachette, 1929. Fr. 45. 


Bellessort, A.— V. Hugo, essai sur son 
cweuvre. Paris: Perrin, 1929. Fr. 25. 


Benoit-Lévy, E.—Les Misérables de V. 
Hugo. Paris: Malfére, 1929. 165 pp. Fr. 9. 


Berlincourt, S—La Suisse dans l’ceuvre 
des grands poétes romantiques. Diss. Berne: 
1929. 214 pp. 

Bézard, Y.—La vie rurale dans le sud de 
la région parisienne. Diss. Paris: Didot, 
1929. 382 pp. 

Braun, G.—Der Einfluss des siidfranz. 
Minnesangs und Ritterwesens auf die nord- 
franz. Sprache bis zum 13. Jh. Munich 
diss. Erlangen: Junge, 1928. 161 pp. 


Buffin, J. M—Le Psaume CXXIX (CXXX) 
dans la poésie fr. mod. Leiden: Ydo, 1929. 


Cent Nouvelles nouvelles, éd. P. Champion 
3 vols. Paris: Droz, 1928. exvii + 621 pp. 


Chaplyn, M. A.—Le roman mauresque en 
Fr. Paris diss. Nemours: Lecot, 1928. 
173 pp. 

Chartrou, J.—Les entrées solennelles et 
triomphales & la Renaissance. Diss. Paris: 
Presses univ., 1928. 158 pp. 


Chesnier du Chesne.— Le “ Ronsard” de 
V. Hugo. Paris: Crés, 1929. Fr. 25. 

Duviard, F.—Ferdinand Fabre. Aijx- 
Marseille diss. Cahors: Bergon, 1926. 349 
Ppp- 

Balzac romancier clérical. Cahors: 

Bergon, 1926. 57 pp. 

Elosu, S—La maladie de Rousseau. Paris: 
Jouve, 1929. 159 pp. Fr. 20. 

Estaunié. — Tels qu’ils furent, ed. Ernst 
and Harvitt. Boston: Heath, 1929. xvi + 
289 pp. $1.20. 
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Forbin, V.—Nos amis les bétes, ed. B. W. 
Mitchell. New York: Silver, Burdett, 1930. 
$1.08. 

Giesse, H—Die Englinder in der franz. 
Komidie des 19. Jhs. Diss. Giessen: Meyer, 
1928. 55 pp. 


Gorman, H.— The incredible Marquis, A. 
Dumas. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1929. 466 pp. $5. 


Grebert, L.—Verlaine und seine deutschen 
Uebersetzer. Diss. Giessen: 1929. 31 pp. 


Green, F. C.—Eighteenth-Century France. 
London: Hodder, 1929. 222 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Grosjean, W. H.—The new Chardenal. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1929. xxx+ 
514 pp. $1.80. 


Harnois, G.—Les théories du langage en 
Fr. de 1660 & 1821. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1929. 96 pp. [Etudes fr.] 


Hiller, F.—Tydorel, ein Lai de Marie de 
France. Diss. Rostock: 1927. viii + 76 pp. 

Jéransec, J—lLa vie de Scarron. Paris: 
Nouv. rev. fr., 1929. 240 pp. Fr. 12. 


Johnston, Elise—Le marquis d’Argens. 
Diss. Paris. 213 pp. 


Konig, G.— Die kulturhistorischen Ele- 
mente im “Sone de Nansay.” Diss. Rostock: 


Hinstorff, 1929. 100 pp. 


Krollmann, C.— Rimbaud. Diss. 
1928. 103 pp. 


_Lachévre, F.—Glanes bibliographiques et 
littéraires. 2 vols. Paris: Giraud-Badin, 
1929. xxiii + 217 + 252 pp. Fr. 50. 


Scarron et sa gazette burlesque. Ibid., 
1929. Fr. 25. 


Landsberg, P. L.— Pascals 
Bonn: Cohen, 1929. 51 pp. 


Lind, Melva.—Un Parnassien universitaire, 
E. Des Essarts. Diss. Paris: Presses univ., 
1928. 239 pp. 


Melcher, Edith.—Stage realism in Fr. be- 


tween Diderot and Antoine. Diss. Bryn 
Mawr: 1928. vi+ 189 pp. 


; Merck, M.—Beitrag zur Modusforschung 
im Franz. Diss. Munich: 1926. 71 pp. 


Messac, R.—Le “Detective Novel” et 
influence de la pensée scientifique. Paris: 
Champion, 1929. 698 pp. 


Morgan, B. T.— Hist. du Journal des 
Scavans (1665-1701). Diss. Paris: Presses 
univ., 1928. 269 pp. 

Neumaier, S.—Das h im Franz. Diss. 
Munich: 1929. 111 pp. 

Niederstenbruch, A—Das Verhiltnis von 
Passiv, on und passivisch gebrauchtem Re- 
flexiv im Franz. Diss. Bonn: Scheuer, 
1927. 67 pp. 


Bonn: 


Berufung. 


Obermeyer, J.—The Fr. element in the 
Tristan of Gottfried of Strasbourg. Rennes 
diss. Venlo: Van Grinsven, 1928. 78 pp. 

Page, Dorothy.—E. Rostand et la légende 
napoléonienne dans l’Aiglon. Diss. Paris; 
Champion, 1928. 189 pp. 

Petersen, A.—Le Passage populaire des 
noms communs dans les langues romanes, 
Diss. Upsala: Appelberg, 1929. 221 pp. 

Poincaré, Bourget, etc.—Cent ans de vie 
fr. & la “Rev. du Deux Mondes.” Paris: 
Hachette, 1929. Fr. 60. 


Prévost, J.—Le Chemin de Stendhal. 
Paris: Hartmann, 1929. 140 pp. Fr. 30. 


Racine. —Iphigénie, éd. F. Minoufet. 
Paris: Didier, 1929. 229 pp. 

Rauhut, F.—Das franz. Prosagedicht. Bd. 
2. Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de Gruyter, 
1929. v-+121 pp. M. 2. 

Rokseth, P.— Den franske tragedie. I 
Corneille. Oslo: Aschehoug, 1928. 255 pp. 


Rosenthal and Perry.—En avant! an el. 
Fr. reader. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. ix 
+186 pp. $1.20. 

Sainte-Beuve. — Correspondance litt., éd. 
Guy de La Batut. Paris: F. Aubier, 1929. 
199 pp. Fr. 15. 

Schaad, H.—Des Ausbruch der Geistes- 
krankheit J.-J. Rousseau’s. Diss. Erlangen: 
Junge, 1928. 119 pp. 


Schaffer, A——Parnassus in France. Austin: 
Univ. of Tex., 1929. x-+ 291 pp. 

Stendhal—Le Rouge et le Noir, éd. P. 
Jourda. 2 vols. Paris: Roches, 1929. 
736 pp. Fr. 39. 


Taylor, A. C.— Carlyle, sa premiére for- 
tune litt. en France. Paris: Champion, 
1929. 260 pp. Fr. 35. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 


Thuasne, L.—Le Roman de la Rose. 
Paris: Malfére, 1929. 163 pp. Fr. 9. 


Treille, Marguerite. — Le Conflit drama- 
tique en Fr. de 1823 & 1830 d’aprés les 
journaux et les revues du temps. Pari: 
Picart, 1929. 180 pp. $1.75. 


Truc, G.—La vie de Mme de Maintenon. 
Paris: Nouv. rev. fr., 1929. 220 pp. Fr. 12 


Wallas, M.—Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de 
Vauvenargues. Cambridge: Univ. Press, 
1928. viii+ 308 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Warsitz, F.-V.— Nomen atque 
(Names of Moliére’s characters). 
Breslau: 1928. 140 pp. 


Wilson, Aileen.—Fontanes. 
Boccard, 1928. 355 pp. 


Wright, M. G.—The réle of the auditive 
sense in Baudelaire’s work. Penn. diss 
Philadelphia: 1929. 78 pp. 
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ITALIAN 
Albini, G.—Primizie e reliquie di Giosué 
Carducci. Roma: Soc. “ Nuova Antologia,” 
1928. 19 pp. (Repr. fr. the “Nuova 
Antologia,” 1° giugno, 1928.) 
Alessandrini, S—Saggio di studio com- 
rativo fra i quattro inferni classici di 
Qmero, Virgilio, Dante e Fénelon. Fermo: 
Tip. Economica, 1927. 232 pp. L. 10. 


Alighieri, Dante—Vita nuova. Con uno 
studio, note, bibliografia e un indice dei 
nomi, a cura di G. Manacorda. Firenze: 
“Rinascimento del libro,” 1928. xxvii + 
140 pp. 

Annuario del collegio La Famiglia, Cas- 
sano d’Adda; anno scolastico 1927-1928. 
Milano: Soc. graf. degli operai, 1928. 93 
pp. [Aesclimann, E., La vita delle parole 
e la geografia linguistica.] 

— del r. Istituto tecnico Leonardo da 
Vinci in Alessandria, a cura del preside A. 
Monti e del prof. G. Dalmazzone; 1925-1926, 
IVe.f. Alessandria: Tip. O. Ferrari e C., 
1927. 309 pp. L. 15. [Foscarini-De Fer- 
rari, Spiriti e intendimenti della riforma 
scolastica in Giosué Carducci; Benedetto, T., 
Il“ Conciliatore ” e la riforma drammatica. ] 


—— del r. Liceo scientifico Galileo Galilei 
di Trento per l’anno scolastico 1926-27. Anno 
Il. Trento: Tip. libr. G. B. Monauni, 1927. 
69 pp. [Ferrarotti, F., Le rime varie di V. 
Alfieri: impressioni.] 

—del r. Liceo-ginnasio Umberto I in 
Palermo. Anno scolastico 1926-1927. In 
appendice: I programmi di esame e i libri 
di testo per V’anno scolastico 1927-1928. 
V° annuario della scuola edito a cura del 
preside, dott. G. Cupaiuolo. Palermo: 
Scuola tip. “ Boccone del povero,” 1928. 
197 pp. [Longo, G., Il mistero di Casella; 
Caffo, F., Giullari e goliardi agli inizi della 
nostra letteratura.] 

Calvetti, C_—Per la bibliografia delle tra- 
duzioni della Divina Commedia e delle Opere 
minori. Ravenna: Soc. tip. edit. Ravennate 
¢ Mutilati, 1928. 12 pp. 

Carducci, Giosué.—Primizie e reliquie; 
dalle carte inedite, per cura di G. Albini e 
A, Sorbelli. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 
Xxxix + 381 pp. L. 25. 


Chiappelli, L.—Una notevole libreria 
napoletana del Trecento. Torino: G. Chian- 
tore, 1928. 15 pp. (Repr. fr. the “Studi 
medievali,” nuova serie.) 


Crescimbeni, Giovan Mario.— Per il II° 
centenario della morte di —; 1728-1928. 
A cura di un comitato cittadino (citta di 
Macerata). Macerata: Unione tip. operaia, 
1928. 58 pp. 


Cuchetti, G—Guido Gozzano. Saggio con 
note e un contributo bibliografico. Venezia: 
Libreria emiliana editrice, 1928. 83 pp. 
L. 5. 

De Lorenzo, S.—L’Arianna inferma: diti- 
rambo di F. Redi. Avellino: Tip. Pergola, 
1929. 12 pp. 

Donizone il cantore di Matilde e dei prin- 
cipi Canusini. Introduzione, traduzione del 
poema e note critiche di N. Grimaldi. 
Reggio Emilia: Libr. edit. Bizzocchi, 1928. 
Ixiv + 226 pp. L. 22. (Collezione “Ca- 
nossa,” no. 4.) 

Gentile, Giovanni—Manzoni e Leopardi. 
Saggi critici. Milano: F.lli Treves, 1928. 
217 pp. L. 25. (Opere complete di G. 
Gentile.) 

Gerbi, A.—La politica del settecento. 
Storia di un’idea. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 
1928. vii+ 343 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca di 
cultura moderna, no. 15&) 


Giusta, M. F. M.—S. Francesco d’Assisi 
nel pensiero di Gregorio IX e di Dante 
Alighieri. Conferenza. Assisi: Casa ed. 
Francescana, 1927. 30 pp. 


Goldoni, Carlo.—Il burbero benefico; con 

una “Vita di Goldoni,” un “Saggio sul 
teatro goldoniano ” e un “ Esame della com- 
media ”; a cura di E. Levi. Milano: Casa 
edit. Sonzogno, 1928. 102 pp. L. 2. (Colle- 
zione scolastica di classici italiani e stra- 
nieri, no. 19.) 
Le memorie. Traduzione, prefazione 
e note di R. Guastalla. Seconda edizione. 
Venezia: “La nuova Italia,” 1928. 288 pp. 
L. 8. (Scrittori italiani.) 

Guercio, L.— Ugo Foscolo. Conferenza. 
Campobasso: Tip. Colitti, 1928. 40 pp. 
L. 3. 

Leopardi, Giacomo.—Poesie. Nuova edi- 
zione riveduta e corretta. Sesto 8. Giovanni: 
A. Barion, 1927. 189 pp. L. 1.50. 

Lo Presti, S—I pupi. Vagabondaggi sicili- 
ani. Folklore. Catania: Studio edit. 
moderno, 1927. 85 pp. L. 10. 


Lorenzini, E.—La Vergine nell’ultimo 
canto della Divina Commedia. Conferenza. 
Padova: Tip. del Messaggero di S. Antonio, 
1928. 31 pp. 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—I Promessi Sposi. 
Storia milanese del secolo XVII. Firenze: 
Tip. A. Salani, 1928. 447 pp. L. 4. 

Marini, Olimpia.—La poesia di Dante nella 
critica di Croce e di Gentile. Conferenza. 
Arpino: Tip. G. Fraioli, 1928. 31 pp. 

Masséra, A. F.—Nota alle opere latine 
minori di Giovanni Boccaccio; collezione 
“Scrittori d'Italia.” Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1928. Pp. 260-370. 

Mazzoni, G.—Ferdinando Martini. Roma: 
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Soc. “Nuova Antologia,” 1928. 25 pp 
(Repr. fr. the “Nuova Antologia,” 16 
maggio 1928.) 

Momigliano, A.—Saggio su |’ “ Orlando 
Furioso.” Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 
361 pp. LL. 22. (Biblioteca di cultura 
moderna, no. 162.) 


Parini, Giuseppe.—Odi; con introduzione 
e note di B. Cestaro. Padova: Libr. Gre- 
goriana, 1928. 163 pp. (“Il Lauro”: col- 
lana poetica, no. 11.) 


Piante, Delle tre, del Purgatorio dantesco; 
Della radice su cui siede Beatrice e Della 
terra vera. Saggio di interpretazione alle- 
gorica. Pescia: Tip. E. Cipriani, 1927. 18 

Ragioni e schiarimenti intorno alla nostra 
interpretazione del “Veltro,” del “ Cinque- 
cento dieci e cinque” e “Di chi fé per 
viltade il gran rifiuto.” Pescia: Tip. E. 
Cipriani, 1927. 16 pp. 


Rossi, P.—Della morale letteraria di Ugo 
Foscolo. Discorso. Correggio-Emilia: Tip. 
del Povero, 1928. 19 pp. 


Ruggerini, T.—La politica di Vincenzo 
Gioberti. Conferenza. Mantova: Tip. “La 
provinciale,” 1928. 42 pp. L. 3. 


Sorrentino, A—Cultura e poesia di Giaco- 
mo Leopardi. Citta di Castello: Casa ed. 
“Tl soleo,” 1928. vii+ 316 pp. L. 15. 
(Biblioteca di coltura letteraria, no. 8.) 


Spreti, V.—Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare 
italiana. Famiglie nobili e titolate viventi; 
riconosciute dal R. Governo d’Italia, com- 
presi: citt&, comunita,mense vescovili, abazie, 
parrocchie ed enti nobili e titolati ricono- 
sciuti. Vol. I. Milano: Encicl. storico-nob. 
it., 1928. 538 pp. L. 200. 


Tarozzi, G.—Roberto Ardigd. Roma: A. 


F. Formiggini, 1928. 99 pp. (Profili, no. 
100.) 


Tasso, Torquato.—La Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata. Con introduzione e commento estetico 
a cura di 8. A. Nulli. Palermo: R. Sandron, 
1928. 661 pp. L. 13.60. (Collezione 
classici italiani. ) 

Visconti, A.—Una stamperia milanese 


[Pirola], sec. XVIII-XX. Milano: L. di G. 
Pirola, 1928. 4to., 254 pp. 


SPANISH 


Azorin.—Andando y pensando. Notas de 
un transeinte, Madrid: Paéez, 1929. (Bi- 
blioteca de Ensayos, X.) 


Béveda, X.— La esencia de lo espafiol. 
oa Aires: Librerfa del Colegio, 1929. 


Burgos, Carmen de.—Hablando con los 
descendientes. Madrid: Renacimiento, 1929. 


[Semblanzas de personajes espafioles dg 
siglo XIX.] 

Furst, J. M.—Lo gauchesco en “ La Liter 
tura Argentina ” de Ricardo Rojas. Bueng 
Aires: Coni, 1929. 285 pp. 


Garcia Lorca, F.—Primer romance 
gitano, 1924-1927. Madrid: Revista d& 
Occidente, 1928, 149 pp. 


Giménez Caballero, E.—Hércules jugands 
a los dados. Madrid: Atenea, 1928. 459 
ptas. 

Giménez Pastor, A.—Historia de la Litera 
tura Espafiola. Buenos Aires: Estrada y 
Cia., 1929. 436 pp. 


Jiménez Rueda, J.—Historia de la litera 
tura mejicana. Cultura, 1928 
3 pesos. 

Martorell, R—Cartas de Felipe III a a 
hija Ana, reina de Francia (1616-1618), 
Primera ed. Madrid: Imp. Helénica, 1929, 
56 pp. ; 

Massa Vall-Llosera, F. de P.—Compendio 
de Literatura preceptiva para Institutos J 
Seminarios. Sexta ed. Gerona: s.i., && 
307 pp. 

Mesa, E. de.—La posada y el camino 
Madrid: Siez Hnos [1928]. 136 pp. 4 ptam 

Moldenhauer, G.—Die Legende von Bar 
laam und Josaphat auf der iberischem 
Halbinsel. Untersuchungen und Texte 
Halle (Saale): M. Niemeyer, 1929. viit 
186 and v + 348 pp. 

Montoliu, M.. de—Literatura castellana 
Barcelona: Cervantes, 1929. 868 pp. 


Navarro Dagnino.—Vocabulario maritime 
inglés-espafiol y espafiol-inglés. Barcelona? 
Gustavo Gili, [19287]. 5 ptas. 

Pérez Galdés, B.—Viajes y fantasiaé 
Madrid: Renacimiento, 1929. 5 ptas. 


Ramos Yeves, J. M.—Elementos griegot 
y latinos que entran en la composicién @ 
numerosos tecnicismos espafioles, franceses 
e ingleses. Madrid: Hernando, 1929. 188 
pp. 4 ptas. 

Rio Alonso, F. del.—El Conde de Rebolledo 
y sus obras. Leén: 1928. 135 pp. -¥ 
fotograbados. 4 ptas. 

Roxas, A. de.—Literatura espafiola com 
parada con la extranjera. Madrid: 192% 
384 pp. 20 ptas. 

Torner, E. M.—Cancionero musical. 
drid: Junta para ampliacién de estudio§ 
1928. 3.50 ptas. 

Unamuno, M. de. — Contra esta y cont 
aquello. Madrid: Renacimiento, 1929. 4 
ptas. (Obras completas.) 

Victorica, R.—Nueva epanortosis al dicci® 
nario de anénimos v seudénimos de J. & 


Medina. Buenos Aires: Rosso, 1929. 207 pp 
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cA New French Comedy 


ROGER-FERDINAND: CHOTARD & CIE 


An excellent contemporary comedy that was successful 
with the. public and highly praised by the critics when 
it was produced at the Odéon in 1928. While the play 
is characterized by subtle French irony and amusing 
dialogue, there is an undercurrent of philosophy and 
wisdom which carries it beyond the limits of a mere 
piéce bien faite. 


Spanish Books Ready for 


Immediate Publication 


CONCHA ESPINA: ALTAR MAYOR 


Prize-winning novel, giving a beautiful picture of the 
Asturian landscape, the author’s native region. 


MARTINEZ SIERRA: THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


La Suerte de Isabelita, Rosina es Frdagil, and Cada 
Uno y Su Vida, all interesting and amusing reading, as 
well as suitable for amateur theatricals. 


SHAPIRO and HURLEY: COSAS DE ESPANA Y DE LA 
AMERICA ESPANOLA 


Reader containing much of the material suggested in 
the Informational Syllabus of the New York City High 
Schools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


\ 
\ 

oe 


February 25, 1830 


is an important date in the history of French literature. It 
symbolizes the birth of Romanticism which was to transform 
not only literature and the drama, but music, art, and many 
aspects of science and learning. It was the date on which a 
death blow was struck at Classicism by the production of 


VICTOR HUGO’S HERNANI 


During the first week of its presentation, Hugo’s friends, the 
young radicals, flocked to the theater to drown out the hisses 
of the rest of the audience with applause. Then the play 
began to make converts for itself. It remains popular today, 
just a hundred years later. 


The new edition prepared by Professor D. 8. Blondheim of 
Johns Hopkins University, with an Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, is the most adequate version 
wherewith to observe the centenary of HERNANI in the 
classroom. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


French Grammar: 
An Aid to Reading 


THIS NEW GRAMMAR is organized to provide adequate and speedy 
training in French essentials for the student who will use the lan- 
guage primarily for reading. The Modern Foreign Language Study 
has pointed out that 85% of students continue language study for 
two years only; hence a book that frankly prepares them for the 
study of literature is necessary and welcome. Price $1.48 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas - Columbus San Francisco 
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